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HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT 


OF  THE 

Several  PLAGUES  that  have  appeared  in 

the  World  fince  the  Year  1346. 


WITH 

An  Enquiry  into  the  prefent  prevailing  Opinion, 
That  the  Plague  is  a  Contagious  Diftemper,  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  tranfported  in  Merchandize,  from 
one  Country  to  another. 


In  which 


The  Abfurdity  of  fuch  Notions  is  expofed,  and  the  Arguments 
that  have  been  made  ufe  of  to  fupport  them,  refuted. 


To  which  are  added 


A  particular  Account  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  fhewing  its  perio¬ 
dical  Appearance  to  be  fimilar  to  the  Plague. 

ALSO 

Obfervations  on  Dr  Mackenzie’s  Letters ;  read  before  the  Royal 

Society  on  this  Subjedb. 

AND 


An  Abltract  of  Capt,  Isaac  Clemens’s  Voyage  in  the  Sloop  FAWEY, 
From  their  Arrival  in  the  Mould  of  Algiers,  to  the  Sinking  of  her, 
on  a  Suppofition  that  the  Plague  was  on  board  her.  Taken  from 
his  Log-Book. 


By  DALE  INGRAM, 
Surgeon  and  Man-Midwife. 
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INTRODUCTION 


OPinions,  however  ahfurd  and  repug¬ 
nant  to  mechanieks  and  philofophy, 
when  handed  down  to  us  from  antient 
times,  frequently  makes  fuch  ftrong  impref- 
fions  on  our  minds,  as  to  be  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  (haken  offi  So  ftrong  are  our  attach¬ 
ments  to  fid  cuftoms,  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
even  fadts  themfelves  can  reclaim  us  from 
them.  What  old  woman  can  you  find  that 
will  believe  a  piece  of  black  filk  is  as  good  if 
not  better  than  green, *  to  hang  before  fore 
watry  eyes  ?  Habit  has  ftrengthened  the  be¬ 
lief,  and  anatomical  reafons  cannot  make  her 
change  it. 


I  am  therefore  afraid  that  this  work,  how¬ 
ever  conformable  to  nature  and  reafon,  will 

*  Originally  anatomical  enquiries  were  confined  to  ani¬ 
mals  and  beafts,  from  which  the  cuftom  of  hanging  any 
thing  green  over  the  eye  was  firft  pra£tifed,  becaufe  the 
inward  membrane  of  all  beafts  that  eat  grafs  is 

green,  but  in  human  eyes  it  is  black. 

B  find 
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find  but  an  unkind  reception  in  the  world 
on  account  of  its  Title  $  fince  a  conceit  has 
for  fome  while  prevailed,  that  the  plague  is  a 
contagious  difeafe,  and  as  fuch,  capable  of  being 
tranfported  from  foreign  climes  and  countries . 

The  community  mud  not  be  furprifed  at 
my  endeavours  to  remove  from  their  eyes,  that 
blindnefs  to  the  nature  of  the  Plague,  which, 
like  a  cataradl ,  has  been  growing  ever  fince 
the  time  of  Pope  Paul :  For  I  conceive  this 
dark  and  confufed  notion  ought  to  have  been 
depreffed  and  removed  long  fince,  left  even  ttfelf 
ihould  grow  malignant  and  contagious.  I  fhall 
treat  the  diftemper  cito>  tuto ,  et  jucunde ,  and, 
though  it  has  been  fo  long  deeply  rooted,  Ihall 
remove  it  as  if  it  was  a  finall  cobweb.  An 
operation  of  this  nature  the  merchant  and  the 
public  might  have  defired  long  ago,  fince  it 
would  have  faved  great  treafure  to  the  one,  as 
well  as  fatigue  and  trouble  of  quarantining,  &e. 
and  afforded  great  fatisfadion  to  the  other. 

The  principal  modern  writers  on  the  Plague 
have  been  only  thofe,  who,  in  a  warm  room, 
have  travelled  over  the  works  of  a  few  who 
wrote  in  the  laft  century.  They  never  faw  the 
difeafe  itfelf  in  its  mother  country,  but  were 

confined 
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confined  to  a  meer  defcriptiop,  and  could  only 
judge  of  what  they  read  ;  from  which,  at  beft, 
they  could  have  but  a  confufed  idea  of  malig¬ 
nant  and  infectious  diftempers. 

In  order  to  fet  this  affair  in  a  proper  light,  I 
fhall  (hew  you  fome  of  the  abiurd  hiftories 
which  have  been  quoted  by  our  modern  writers, 
to  prove  that  the  Plague  may  be  preferred  in 
goods ,  wares ,  and  merchandizes ,  for  many  years, 
and  afterwards  conveyed  from  one  nation  to 
another. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  fay,  that  the  fear  of  the 
Plague  being  communicated  by  commerce  and 
brought  into  England ,  has  had  almoft  as  fatal 
effects  as  the  Plague  itfelf  $  for  it  has  been  al- 
ledged  with  reafon,  and  from  good  authority, 
that  terrour  and  dread  difpofes  the  body  to  the 
reception  of  every  fpecies  of  malignity,  fince 
its  influence  is  fo  confiderable,  that  it  leffens, 
if  not  deftroys,  the  vital  motions,  weakens  the 
conftitution,  finks  the  fpirits,  and  renders  the 
ceconomy  lefs  able  to  refift  putrefaction.  This 
doCtrine  is  confirmed  by  accounts  frequently 
recorded,  and  witneffed  by  people  who,  thro’ 
dread  and  conceit,  have  received  the  fmall  pox. 
It  is  therefore  the  interefl  of  every  one  to  avert 

B  2  tbefe 
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thefe  evils,  as  it  is  a  public  caufe;  lince  conti¬ 
nual  terrouc  has  given  occafion  to  quarantines, 
which  mull  be  hurtful  to  the  merchants,  ma- 
nufadturers,  feveral  trades,  the  revenue  of  the 
cuftoms,  if  not  in  time  the  deftrudtion  of  com¬ 
merce  ;  and  fliould  we  fee  the  time,  when  fuch 
apprehenfions  ihall  be  further  extended,  we 
may  expedt,  in  feafons  of  fevers,  to  be  deferted 
by  friends  and  relations,  expofed  to  famine, 
plunder,  murder,  and  defpak  ;  or  left  to  perifla 
for  want  of  care  and  affiftance.  Conftderations 
like  thefe,  I  hope,  are  fufficient  to  excpfe  me 
for  launching  into  the  world  the  following 
difcourfe.  -  U 


I  fliall  now  haften  to  recite  the  feveral  inva- 
fions  of  the  Plague  from  1346,  in  different 
nations,  not  fo  much  to  (hew  its  antiquity,  as 
to  prove  its  different  viciilitudes  in  its  ufual 
vifitations,  which  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  de¬ 
mon  ft  rate,  that  this  difeafe  always  proceeds 
from  a  dijlemperature  of  the  air .  > 

j+o.  j y  %*- 
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1346.  N  E  of  its  moll  dreadful  irrup- 

fi  m  tions  was  in  1 3  46  5  it  broke 
out  firft  in  China ,  then  travelled 


through  the  Indies  into  Syria ,  Purky, 
Greece ,  Egypt  *  and  Africa. . 


Genoa  felt  its  rage. 

1348.  Savoy,  Provence,  Dauphiny,  Catalonia , 
and  Caftile  fuffered  by  its  fury. 


1349.  Germany,  Hungary,  Flanders,  Denmark, 
and  England  fuffered  wonderfully.  It 
continued  with  us  nine  years,  in  one  of 
which  there  were  buried  no  lefs  than 


50,000  people  in  th zCharter-boufe yard* . 


*  By  this  firft  journal  it  appears,  that  the  Plague  was  three 
years  travelling  from  China ,  thro’  various  nations,  to  En¬ 
gland,  and  that  its  courfe  was  from  fouth-eaft  to  north-weft, 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  obfervations  made  by  the  old 
Grecian  philofophers. 


(  2  ; 


1525*  It  broke  out  in  Leyden  and  Vienna. 

1551.  Benner  tins  tells  us,  the  Plague  this  year 
not  only  run  all  over  Europe ,  but  almoft 
over  the  inhabited  world. 

1564.  The  Plague  appeared  in  Conjiantinople , 
Alexandria ,  (and  again)  in  Leyden , 
Dantzick ,  Cologn ,  Vienna ,  and  England. 

1566.  All  the  upper  Rhine  and  Hungary  were 
attacked. 

»  ,  ■ 

1572.  P  later  m  gives  us  an  account  of  its 
havock  in  Bafil. 

1 596,  and  1597.  The  diocefe  o (Cologne,  Weft* 
phalia ,  and  counties  of  Waldeey  Wit - 
tenjleiny  and  Hajfe ;  in  which  places  it 
made  great  ravage. 

1592.  There  died  in  London  11,503  of  the 
Plague ;  and  the  year  following  no  lefs 
10,662  perifhed. 

1603.  The  Plague  appeared  in  London  again, 
of  which  there  died  35,417. 

3622.  London  was  viiited  for  4  fucceffive  years. 
In  the  firft  died  8,000 
Inthefecond  u,ooo 
In  the  third  12,000 

In  the  fourth  35,417;  exa&Iy  the 

fame  number  as  in  the  year  1603. 

1622. 

*  )  y 
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1 62 2.  At  Amjlerdam  the  Plague  broke  out  the 
fame  year  as  at  London ,  viz,  1622*  and 
raged  eight  years. 

In  1622  there  died  4,151 

In  1623  - - —  5, 929 

In  1624  - - -  11,795 

In  1625  - -  6,781 

In  1626  -  4,425 

In  1627  - * — ~  3,976 

In  1628  • - 4)497 


1625.  Leyden  this  year  was  attacked,' 9597  pe- 
riflied.  Andin  1635  there  fell  14,381 
perfcns;  but,  what  is  moft  remarkable,  the 
burials  in  fifteen  weeks  increafed  to  the 
faid  number  14381,  from  96,  and  in 
ten  weeks  decreafed  again  to  100. 

y  1636.  London  was  vifited,  and  10,400  were 
buried  by  this  diftemper. 

1653.  This  diftemper  broke  out  at  Cracow  in 
Poland ,  at  Dantzick ,  and  Koningjburgh . 
In  the  firft  there  died  17,000  chriftians, 

Jews  20,000 
At  Dantzick  640 

At  Koningjburgh  490 


1654.  It  raged  fo  furious  in  Copenhagen ,  that 
700  in  a  week  were  carried  off, 

B4  1655. 
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*655.  At  Amsterdam  13,287  died  in  twenty- 
one  weeks,  from  July  to  November . 
In  September  it  was  at  its  height,  there 
dying  in  one  week  896. 

1656.  At  Naples y  in  the  month  of  Mayy  1300 
died  in  a  day,  and  in  three  weeks  in  June 
5000.  The  fame  year,  at  Rome ,  for  ma¬ 
ny  days  fucceffively,  100  died. 

f  d  ■  ^  ^ 

1657.  The  Plague  attacked  Genoa  in  Midfum- 
mer,  and  in  one  week  12000 died;  but, 
though  it  increafed  to  1600  a  day,  in 
December  the  burials  decreafed  to  ftx. — 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  this  Polijh 
Plague  travelled  from  the  fouth-eaft  to 
Denmark  and  Amfierdam ,  then  turned  its 
courfe  according  to  the  winds  fh  if  ting 
more  foutherly,  when  Naples  and  Romey 
and  afterwards  Genoa ,  felt  it. 


1663  anc^  1664.  The  difeafe  broke  out  afrefh  at 
Amfierdam ,  and  in  the  ift  year  there  died 
9752,  And  in  the  following  year  24,148. 


/U4,t 

1 665.  From  Amfierdam  came  the  memorable 


Plague  to  London ,  being  its  tenth  vifita- 
tion,  which  in  eight  months  carried  off 
67,663  perfons,  bejSd.es  thafe  who  died 


of  other  difeafes,  Thefe 

x  -h  ^  T&. 
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Thefe  are  the  moft  remarkable  Plagues  that 
have  appeared  fince  1346,  which  I  have  taken 
from  hiftories  ;  to  give  as  much  fatisfadtion 
as  poffible,  I  have  here  fubjoined  a  particular 
account  of  the  progrefs  of  the  Plague  in  1665, 
as  the  weekly  bills  for  that  year  are  not  eafily 
to  be  met  with.  It  has  been  faid  by  fome,  that 
the  Plague  broke  out  in  December  1664,  there¬ 
fore  from  that  time  I  (hall  begin  the  account, 
Anno  1664. 

Journal  of  the  Plague. 

From  Dec.  20,  1664,  to  the  27th,  died  1. 

From  Feb.  7,  1665,  to  the  14,  died  1. 

<  To  the  1 8th  of  April  died  o. 

Weeks. 


1 665* 

firft 

fecond 

third 

fourth 

fifth 

April 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

May 

0 

9 

3 

14 

l7 

June 

43 

1 12 

168 

267 

July 

470 

725 

1089 

1843 

2010 

Augnft 

281  7 

3880 

4237 

6102 

September 

6988 

6  5  44 

7i65 

'5533 

4929 

Qblober 

432  7 

2665 

1421 

1031 

November 

December 

1414 

210 

1050 

243 

632 

281 

333 

r 

"otal  67,663. 

In  a  paper  publifhed  by  the  Free  Thinker, 
the  Plague,  aotwithftanding  the  fire  of  London^ 

is 
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is  carried  on  to  1 679,  but  whether  it  continued 
fo  long  I  cannot  pofitively  fay,  however  I  (ball 
give  it  you  as  it  appears  to  me,  tho’  I  cannot 
forbear  faying,  that  after  any  violent  diforder 
has  long  reigned,  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  believe, 
that  every  fpecies  of  a  fever  rauft  be  of  the 
fame  nature  and  malignity;  befides,  it  is 
doubtful,  whether  the  infpedtors  of  the  dead 
were  very  proper  judges,  for  I  cannot  think 
people  were  wifer  in  thofe  times  than  they 
are  now,  in  diftinguifhing  one  fpecies  of  a  fe¬ 
ver  from  another.  And  how  is  it  poffible,  that 
ignorant  old  women,  who  were  the  fearchers 
of  parifhes,  could  make  a  true  diftindtion? 
However,  the  reader  is  left  to  judge  for  himfelf. 


*The  Second  Journal 


Years 

Perfons 

Years 

Perfons 

1666 

died  1998 

1673 

died  5 

1 667 

-  35 

16  74 

* -  3 

1668 

14 

l675 

-  t 

1669 

3 

1676 

■ -  2 

1670 

-  o 

1677 

0 

1671 

5 

J678 

5 

1672 

5 

1679 

-  2 

By  thefe  lifts  the  increafe  and  decreafe 
of  this  diftemper  clearly  appears,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  effedt  of  cold  weather  on  the 
diftemper  is  demonftrated ;  for,  in  the  third 

week 
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week  of  September. ;  it  was  at  its  height,  there 
being  buried  71655  and  in  the  third  week  of 
December  only  281.  It  is  alfo  worth  our  notice, 
that  there  died  in  Amderdam ,  the  firft  week 
in  September,  Anno  1664,  1041  perfons,  and 
that  the  burials  for  1 8  weeks  before,  increafed 
from  331  to  the  faid  number  of  1041,  and  in 
twelve  weeks  decreafed  again  to  330. 


This  Account  is  taken  from  the  bills  of  mor¬ 
tality  of  that  city  5  now  the  ordinary  number 
in  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality  was  about  1 18, 
which  is  about  one  third  of  the  deaths  (in  that 
century)  ufually  happening  in  London . 


(  8  )  .  '  -"S 
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CHAP,  ir. 

A  plain  and  concife  Narrative  of  the  Plague 
at  Marfeilles,  in  1720. 

H  E  Plague  was  no  ftranger  to  this  city, 
1  for  it  had  broken  out  in  the  years  1580, 
1630,  1649,  and  1650;  however  this  laft  vio¬ 
lation  in  1720,  perhaps,  was  as  remarkable  as 
any  heard  of ;  for  the  inhabitants  fuffered 
great  hardfhips  thro*  fcarcity  of  corn,  fuel, 
wine,  and  other  neceffaries,  as  the  city  was  cut 
off  from  any  communication  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  provinces  and  countries  adjoining ;  fo 
that  they  were  reduced  in  Augujl  to  extreme 
famine. 

In  the  height  of  this  peflilence  every  one 
that  could  removed  out  of  the  city.  The 
magiftrates  of  health,  the  judges  of  the  city, 
the  civil  governors,  redtors  of  hofpitals,  com- 
mifiaries,  workmen  of  all  w  trades,  fhoemakers, 
butchers,  and  even  the  guards  themfelves,  who 
were  appointed  to  prevent  the  flight  of  others, 
together  with  the  captains  and  militia  officers, 
all  abandoned  the  city.  The  Marquifs  de  Pille , 
the  fheriffs,  and  only  a  few  others,  were  left  to 
'  ■  govern ; 
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govern  ;  yet  fo  great  was  the  increafe  of  burials 
in  fifteen  days,  that  on  the  23d  of  Augufl  there 
died  near  one  thoufand. 

The  25th  of  Augufi  the  Plague  laid  hold  of 
all  the  four  parts  of  the  city,  and  continued  to 
the  end  of  September ,  during  which  time  there 
died  more  than  a  thoufand  a  day: 

About  the  28th  the  Plague  increafed  info- 
much  that  2000  died  in  a  day ;  the  public 
markets  all  along  the  keys  of  the  port,  the 
piay-houfe,  and  all  the  public  places,  were 
filled  with  piles  of  dead  bodies :  There  were 
alfo  hot  lefs  than  ten  thoufand  dead  dogs  float- 
ing  in  the  harbour,  fo  that  the  regulator  of  the 
filhermen  was  ordered  to  draw  them  fo  far 
without  the  chain,  that  the  current  of  the  water 
might  not  bring  them  in  again. 

Probably  thefe  animals  died  partly  by  the 
famine,  and  partly  by  the  difeafe,  or  by  eating 
the  flefh  of  the  dead  as  they  lay  rotting  in  the 
ftreets. 

On  the  31ft  of  Augujl  the  feveral  hofpitals, 
convents,  and  houfes  that  were  employed  for 
receiving  the  lick,  were  not  fufficient  to  receive 

them ; 
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them.  The  Plague  alfo  followed  the  deferters 
with  great  precipitation,  defpair,  and  confofio n3 
fpreading  every  where,  infomuch,  that  on  the 
firft  of  September  a  hundred  flaves  were  granted 
to  the  fheriffs  to  bury  the  dead,  the  quantity 
being  fo  great,  that  eleven  carts  were  employed 
daily  to  carry  them  off. 

Every  day  twelve  thoufand  were  by  this/ 
method  removed  from  the  ftreets  and  public 
places,  but,  notwithftanding  this  expeditious 
method,  fome,  for  want  of  further  affiftance, 
remained  fo  long  in  their  houfes  after  they 
were  dead,  that  their  bodies  rotted  to  fo  great 
a  degree,  that  they  could  not  be  removed  but 
by  piece-meal. 

Amongft  thofe  that  died  were  5000  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Town-houfe,  viz .  30  of  the  handa- 
lier  guards,  all  the  guards  of  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  all  the  guards  of  the  city  except  one, 
all  the  lieutenants  except  two,  almoft  all  the 
captain-lieutenants,  the  guards  of  the  privilege, 
du  Viny  being  five  brigades;  the  ferjeanlsof  the 
watch,  350  of  the  company  of  guards,  and 
all  the  valets  of  the  city  belonging  to  the 
magiftrates. 

Amongft 
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Amongft  the  divines  who  attended  the  fick, 
the  following  received  the  contagion  in  per¬ 
forming  their  duties  to  the  afflicted,  and  died, 
viz.  42  Capuchins,  21  Jefuits,  32  Obfervatins, 
29  Francifcans,  10  bare-footed  Carmelites,  22 
reformed  Auguftins,  and  every  one  of  the  great 
Carmelites,  the  great  Trinitarians,  the  reform’d 
Trinitarians,  the  religious  of  Loretto,  of  Morey, 
likewife  the  Dominicans,  *  and  the  great  Au- 
guftins,  altho ’  they  had  remained  in  their  con¬ 
vents  ;  befides  a  great  number  of  fecular  priefts, 
the  vicar  of  the  chapters  and  parifhes,  alfo 
moft  of  Bilhop  Boromer's  domeftics,  and  the 
fieur  Bourgezal ,  canon  of  the  great  church, 
all  perilhed. 

The  hundred  galley  flaves,  which  were  lent 
to  bury  the  dead,  all  died,  or  were  dying,  in 
fix  days,  for  want  of  whofe  help,  there  were 
lying  in  the  ftreets,  on  the  6th  of  September , 
20QO  dead  bodies,  befides  a  number  in  the 
houfes  5  therefore  the  magistrates  petitioned 
the  captains  of  the  galleys  for  a  hundred  more 

1  • 

*  Thefe  Friars  fhut  themfelves  clofeto  prevent  a  contact, 
notwithftanding  which  they  were  affifted  with  the  difeafe ; 
but,  pleafe  to  obferve,  it  could  not  be  by  contagion,  but  by 
infe&ion,  and  that  too  from  the  air. 

Haves, 
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fiaves,  40  foldiers,  4  corporals,  and  4  boat- 
fwains,  which  were  now  granted  them. 

On  the  Bfplanade,  called  the  Turret ,  which 
lies  on  the  fea  fide,  between  the  houfes  and  the 
rampart,  all  along  St  John's  Fort  to  the  great 
church,  there  were  found  upwards  of  a  thou- 
fand  more  dead,  the  frefhefl:  of  whom  had  lain 
near  three  weeks  5  for  their  bodies  fcarcely 
retained  the  leaft  appearance  of  the  human 
form  y  and  the  vapours  which  proceeded  from 
them  were  offenfive  beyond  exprefiion,  their 
limbs  being  full  of  worms  and  maggots,  their 
bowels  were  burft  out  of  their  bellies,  and 
limbs  rotten  and  fallen  afunder,  fo  that  it  was 
impoflible  to  remove  them  far  off  5  therefore 
the  two  baftions  of  the  rampart  de  la  Tourette 
were  broken,  and  the  bodies  thrown  in  them. 
A  hundred  more  Haves  were  granted  for 
this  work. 

In  fliort,  the  Plague  became  fo  rife  through¬ 
out  the  whole  city  and  fuburbs,  that  neither 
the  new  hofpitals,  with  the  additional  Plague 
houfes,  were  fufficient  to  receive  the  fick,  nor 
the  many  large  ditches  opened  in  many  places, 
tho’  44  yards  long  and  1 6  broad,  were  capable 
of  holding  the  dead.  The  inhabitants  were 
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fo  weakened  by  fatigue,  that  they  could  fcarce 
move  ;  the  feveral  bodies  of  Haves  granted 
from  the  gallies,  and  the  peafants  were  all  de- 
flroyed ;  fo  that  they  had  now  none  able  to 
fetch  in  the  corn,  granted  by  other  provinces. 

All  the  apothecaries,  druggifls,  and  grocers 
were  either  dead  or  run  away,  and  no  medi¬ 
cines  were  to  be  found  in  the  city.  The  nota¬ 
ries  were  gone  off,  fo  there  was  therefore  no¬ 
body  to  make  the  wills  of  the  lick.  The  wo¬ 
men  were  brought  to  bed  without  any  to  affifl 
them  ;  thofe  who  were  yet  alive  thought  of 
nothing  but  death,  famine,  or  defpair,  for  all 
the  fources  of  charity  were  flopped.  Heaven 
feem’d  to  them  (according  to  the  fcripture 
expreffion)  as  brafs,  and  the  earth  as  iron ; 
every  flreet  was  almofl  barricaded  up  with 
wearing  apparel,  houfhold  goods  thrown  out  of 
the  houfes,  dead  bodies,  and  dying  people, 
gafping  for  breath ;  infomuch  that  there  was 
no  paffing  from  one  flreet  to  another. 

The  confufion  was  fo  great,  that  neither 
officers,  furgeons,  or  fervants  could  be  perfuaded 
to  come  into  the  city  without  an  exorbitant 
price.  2000  livres  a  month  were  offered  to 
every  mailer  furgeon,  iooo  to  furgeons  of  vil- 

C  lages. 
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lages,  and  to  all  apprentices  and  journeymen 
300  livres  a  month,  with  their  freedom  of  the 
city,  lodgings,  and  provifions.  This  havock 
and  confternation  lafted  till  the  7th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  it  abated  in  the  city,  but  ftill  raged 
in  its  territories.  However  two  new  hofpitals 
being  finifhed,  the  fick  that  were  found  in  the 
ftreets  and  public  places  were  removed,  after 
which  they  fet  about  cleanfing  the  ftreets,  and 
removing  the  rubbifh,  ordure,  and  filth. 

Of  this  there  was  fo  much  to  be  done,  that 
it  took  up  a  month’s  time,  notwithftanding 
dung-carts  were  provided  in  great  plenty, 
which  carried  the  filth  down  to  large  barges, 
to  be  conveyed  out  of  the  port,  and  thrown 
into  the  fea. 

j  •  ‘  ‘  r  '  • '  -  \  #  ,  ■  ■  ■  { \  t  * 

About  the  20th  the  difeafe  was  fo  much 
abated,  that  the  bell  was  tolled,  and  tapto  beat, 
which  had  not  been  done  before,  and  now 
they  looked  after  thofe  who  had  robbed  the 
houfes  and  pillaged  the  fick,  and  gave  orders 
to  prevent  robberies  for  the  future.  ,  [ 

$i'  '.'"1 .  '■ '  *  ■*  i  f 

The  27th,  the  diminution  of  the  diftemper 
was  fo  fenfible,  that  the  feveral  hofpitals  were 
tnore  than  fufficient  to  contain  the  fick,  ahd 
that  of  the  curables  was  of  no  farther  ufe. 


On 
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On  the  30th,  crouds  of  furgeons,  dodtors, 
apothecaries,  and  druggifts,  as  well  matters  as 
journeymen,  came  from  all  parts  into  the  city, 
infomuch  that  public  bills  were  obliged  to  be 
put  up  in  different  parts,  to  contradict  the  for¬ 
mer  orders  of  the  magiftrates  in  regard  to  the 
rewards  that  had  been  offered  ;  for  the  diftem- 

.  r 

per  was  fo  much  abated,  that  they  had  no  oc- 
catton  for  them. 


This  abftradi  is  introduced  to  fhew  the  won¬ 
derful  devaluation  of  a  peftilence,  and  to  con¬ 
vince  you,  that  l  am  truely  fenfible  of  its  hor¬ 
ror  wherever  it  rages,  and  therefore  fhall  be 
very  circumfped:  in  what  I  fhall  offer  to  your 
confideration  in  the  enfuing  difcourfe. 


1 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  fever al  Methods  that  were  taken  in  16:65, 
to  prevent  the  Infection  of  the  Plague  fpre act¬ 
ing  in  London  ;  and  alfo  the  Cautions  made 
ufe  of  at  Marfeilles,  in  1720. 

K  .  '  _  ■’  O  .  }  .  ■■  /r- .  -  ■ 

r  |  \  H  E  latter  end  of  the  year  1664,  ac- 
JL  cording  to  the  hiftories  of  that  time, 
the  great  Plague  made  its  appearance  in  London , 
the  writers  don’t  all  agree  about  the  place 
where  it  broke  out,  for  one*  fays Weftminfler, 
another,  St  Giles's,  and  a  third  dare-market. 
Neither  do  they  pretend  to  fay  what  fhip,  or 
from  what  place  it  was  imported.  However 
only  two  perfons  died  from  the  20th  of  De¬ 
cember  to  the  1 8th  of  April  1665. 

Dr  Hodges  tells  us,  that  it  broke  out  about 
the  clofe  of  the  year  1664,  and  that  two  or 
three  perfons  died  fuddenly  in  one  family  at 
fVeflminJler ,  whence  it  was  foon  after  convey’d 
into  the  city,  by  fome  timorous  people,  remo¬ 
ving  from  thofe  parts,  and  carrying  the  infec- 

*  If  this  Plague  had  been  brought  in  merchandize  from 
* Turkey ,  the  Cuftom-houfe  and  its  neighbourhood,  I  fhould 
have  thought,  were  the  places  moft  likely  for  its  appearance, 
f  See  the  Journal. 

•4 
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tlon  with  them  ;  and  farther,  that  about  the 
laft  day  of  December  a  hard  froft  fet  in,  which 
lafted  three  months,  during  which  one  perfon 
had  two  Plague  biles,  but  he  recovered. 

I  S'  \ 

This  is  a  ftrange  account,  indeed,  for  upon  the 
froft  breaking,  which  was  feme  time  in  March , 
or  the  beginning  of  Aprils  the  Plague  was  not 
to  be  found. 

About  the  third  week  in  April  began  this 
diftemper,  when  two  died  and  no  more ;  and 
in  the  fecond  week  in  May  *  nine  died ; 

:  the  week  after  three,  and  about  the  26th  0f 
.  May  the  difeafe  fpread  itfelf  evidently  into  fe- 
'  veral  pariihes. 

On  this  orders  were  iftued  to  (hut  up  all  in¬ 
fected  houfes,  that  neither  relations  nor  friends 
:  might  receive  or  communicate  the  infection, 

|  and  the  houfes  were  diftinguifhed  by  being 
1  marked  with  a  red  crojs ,  and  thefe  words  Lord 
j  have  mercy  upon  us .  Guards  alfo  were  fet  to 
!  the  doors,  to  prevent  the  difeafed  from  coming 

.....  "I-,.,-,..  ••  •  ■ 

*  It  does  not  appear  from  hiftory,  from  whom  the  conta¬ 
gion  was  received,  it  could  not  be  from  the  man  who  had 
'two  plague  biles,  for  he  was  cured  in  Chrijlmas  hollidays, 
and  was  well  long  before  the  froft  broke  up,  for  the  biles  ha¬ 
zing  broke  and  healed,  and  the  man  was  found. 

c3 
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abroad,  till  forty  days  after  their  recovery* 
The  Lord  Mayor  and  officers  were  appointed  to 
enforce  thefe  orders  and  put  them  in  execution, 
which  was  ftridtly  obferved  ;  notwithstanding 
which  the  Plague  increafed  more  and  more.'j- 

From  May  to  June  the  difeafe  was  fome- 
times  in  one  part  of  the  town,  then  in  another. 
In  May  there  died,  in  four  weeks,  43  of  the 
Plague,  and  in  June  it  increafed  fo  fail,  that  in 
the  month  there  died  590. 


On  this  alarm  many  of  tne  inhabitants  left 
the  town  with  great  precipitation,  retiring  into 
the  country,  to  avoid  the  peftilence  5  however 
this  method  did  not  fave  them  from  the  dif- 
temper,  for  the  other  towns  and  cities  were 
not  free  from  this  difeafe,  which  reached  even 

V 

thofe  of  the  moil  advantageous  fltuation  and 

0 

wholefome  air. 


In  the  month  of  July  the  malignity  increas’d 
fo,  that  no  lefs  than  6137  died.  This  de~ 
ftrudlion  called  the  magiftrates  again  to  confult 
on  fome  new  methods  to  flop  this  cruel  de- 
vaftation. 

-f  Certainly  the  contagion  could  not  fpread  itfelf  from  thofe 
{hut  up  in  their  houfes. 


Public 
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Public  prayers  were  put  up,  and  a  month’s 
faft  was  appointed.  In  a  little  time  after  the 
air  was  refrefhed  with  moderate  breezes,  fuffi- 
cient  to  prevent  ftagnation  and  corruption.* 

(I  fuppofe  the  heat  had  been  very  great  with 
foutherly  winds)  but  this  change  lafted  not 
many  hours,  for  in  Augajl  not  lefs  than  16,536 
fell  by  its  rage,  on  which  the  king  commanded 
the  college  of  phyficians  of  London  jointly  to 
write  fomewhat  in  Englijh ,  that  might  be  a 
general  directory  in  this  calamity.  Several  of 
the  mo  ft  eminent  dodtors  were  ordered  to  attend  , 
the  infedted,  and  two  of  the  court  of  aldermen  *  * 
were  appointed  to  fee  that  the  phyficians  did 
their  duty.  However,  notwithftanding  all  the 
care  and  pains  taken  to  anfwer  thefe  good  in¬ 
tentions,  the  difeafe  was  no  fooner  extinguifhed 
in  one  family  than  it  broke  out  in  many  more. 
Several  fkilful  phyficians  voluntarily  offered  to 
aflift  thofe  appointed,  and  though  the  city  was 
almoffc  deferted  by  the  opulent,  yet  it  is  almofi: 
incredible,  with  what  virulence  the  plague 

*  Air,  like  water,  fhould  have  a  continual  motion  and  free 
current,  or  it  will  ftagnate  apd  corrupt ;  even  the  '  fea  will 
{link  in  a  calm,  info  much  that  the  fcaly  inhabitants  feel  its 
effects,  for  from  the  remoteft  dep  h  they  are  often  feen  to 
afcend  to  the  furrace  to  fuck  in  the  circumambient  air,  to 
fave  them  from  deftrudtion. 

C  4  raged 
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raged  amongft  the  poor,  for  in  the  firfl  week 
of  September  no  lefs  than  6988  died,  and  in 
that  whole  month  26230  perilhed. 

About  this  time  the  court  was  removed  to 
Oxford ;  however,  that  nothing  might  be  left 
untried,  the  magiftrates  and  dodors  ordered 
fires  to  be  made  in  every  fireet  for  three  days 
fuccejjively ,  in  hopes  to  deftroy,  or  at  lead:  to 
abate  the  malignity,  but  before  the  three  days 
were  expired  a  heavy  rain  fell,  on  which  the 
infedion  encreafed. 

-  (  •. 

This  experiment,  I  cannot  forbear  faying, 
was  a  very  injudicious  one,  for  it  was  adding 
fire  to  heat,  or  fuel  to  fire,  which  corroborates 
what  Hippocrates  has  faid,  Heat  with  moifiure 
will  produce  a  Plague . 

The  reafon  of  fires  being  ordered  in  every 
fireet  proceeded  from  an  opinion  founded  on 
what  fome  ancient  and  modern  writers  have 
advanced,  viz .  that  Fire  will  rarify  the  thick - 
nefs  and  difpel  the  foulnefs  of  the  air .  This 
holds  true  in  regard  to  mines,  wells,  pits,  and 
the  like,  but  not  otherwife  5  for  the  confequence 
proved  fetal  to  Marfeilles  and  London ;  in  the 
laft  city  there  died  next  night  4000,  which  was 

very 
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very  nigh  half  the  number  that  died  in  any  one 
week,  either  before  or  after. 

Permit  me  to  fay*  that  I  conceive  as  fire  en~ 
creafes  heat,  fo  by  this  experiment  force  was 
added  to  the  difeafe,  as  fmiths  and  all  thofe 
mechanics  who  ufe  fire  in  their  feveral  em- 
ployments,  have  fatally  experienced,  they  never 
efcaping  this  difeafe  whenever  a  Plague  attacks 

‘Vr  y-  :v/-  >r. .•^5*  - -j  ~  fift  t 

any  city. 

4 

Every  method  to  flop  this  furious  invader 
failing,  recourfe  was  had  to  chymifts,  quacks, 
&c.  and  now  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  pre- 
feribe  what  nojlrum  he  pleafed,  and  there  was 
fcarce  a  ftreet  in  which  fome  antidote  was  not 
fold,  under  fome  pompous  title ;  but  inftead 
of  relief  being  found  by  thofe  medicines,  they 
killed  near  as  many  as  the  Plague.  However 
thefe  ignorant  boafters  were  foon  deftroyed  a- 
mong  others,  and  by  their  deaths  {hewed  the 
vanity  of  their  pretences. 

As  no  remedy  was  yet  fuccefsful,  a  perfon  of 
diftindlion,  then  in  France ,  fent  over  an  Anti- 
peftilential  medicine ,  which  was  to  perform 
wonders.  The  legiflature  ordered  it  to  be 
tried  with  caution  ;  however  it  being  a  mineral 
preparation,  as  was  found  out  when  too  late, 

it 
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It  cured  the  difeafe,  only  by  laying  all  thofe 
who  took  it  quietly  in  the  grave  together. 

I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  have  no 
phyfician,  than  be  crouded  with  empirics,  and 
cheated  by  pretended  medicines,  which  have 
now  rifen  to  number  and  to  reputation  fcarcely 
ever  known  in  this  kingdom  before.  But  he 
who  propofes  a  method  eftablifhed  on  true  me¬ 
chanical  and  rational  principles,  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  thofe  that  are  yet  well  in  the  time  of 
a  peftilence,  is  doing  his  duty  to  mankind,  and 
defer ves  in  fome  meafure  the  gratitude  of  the 
community,  even  tho’  he  fhould  not  compleat- 
ly  attain  his  purpofe,  for  fuch  projects  are  of 
great  advantage,  becaufe  they  at  leaft  raife  ex¬ 
pectations,  give  room  for  hope,  and  fupport 
the  fpirits  in  fickly  feafons. 

The  fummer  being  over  and  winter  ap¬ 
proaching,  the  Plague  decreafed,  infomuch  that 
in  the  firft  week  in  Offiober  only  4327  died,  and 
in  the  laft  week  it  decreafed  to  1031  ;  fo  there 
died  in  this  month  9444.  In  November  the 
number  was  3449,  which  is  not  much  more 
than  one  third  of  the  preceding  month  -7  and 
in  December  it  was  reduced  to  736,  which  is 
lefs  than  one  fourth  of  the  former  month  -7  and 


now 
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\  *  • 

now  the  people  grew  healthful,  for  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe  was  changed,  and  the  air  was 
condenfed  by  Cold ,  the  refijier  oj putrefaction, 

Thofe  who  had  retired  into  the  country  now 
returned  haftily  into  the  city,  without  fear. 
The  houfes  were  foon  inhabited,  and  the  fhops, 
which  had  been  fihut  up,  were  opened,  trade 
went  on,  and  every  thing  appeared  chearful. 

Some  of  the  citizens,  who  before  were  afraid 
of  their  relations  and  friends,  vifited,  without 
dread,  the  houfes  even  where  the  deceafed  had 
but  a  little  before  breathed  their  laid  nay,  the 
people  were  infpired  with  fuch  confidence  and 
refolution,  that  many  went  into  the  beds  in 
which  perfons  had  died,  before  they  were  even 
cold,  or  cleanfed  from  the  ftench  of  the  difeafe. 

•-  *  J  ...  >  e  *  ■  ■  .•••»;  ■>  »•  *  r  . 

The  next  year  was  healthy,  and  little,  if 
any  of  the  Plague  was  feen.  * 

If  this  Plague  had  not  been  an  infection  in 
the  air ,  it  would  probably  have  appeared  the 
following  year  with  its  former  fury,  fince 
the  bedding  and  houfhold  utenfils,  as  well  as 

•  '•!  ’  v  /  ,  -r 

*  Sorrje  alTert,  that  1998  died  of  the  plague  in  the  year 
2-666.  Vide  the  fecond  Journal, 


the 
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the  perfons  who  lay  in  thofe  beds  before  they 
were  cleanfed,  were  as  proper  receptacles  to 
catch  and  retain  the  fo  much  talked  of feeds  of 
contagion ,  as  cotten,  carpets,  thread,  handker¬ 
chiefs,  or  the  feather-bed  of  Forefus. 

I  may  obferve  farther,  that  according  to  Dr 
Mead's  account,  this  Plague  was  in  the  fame 
year  felt  in  Kent ,  Stifle  xy  Hampfhire ,  Dorfetfhire , 
EJfex,  Norfolk ,  Cambridgefhire ,  Northampton- 
fdire ,  Warwickjhire ,  Derby  [hire ,  Newcaftle ,  and 
other  places  3  fo  that  if  this  difeafe  had  been 
of  an  Ottoman  extraction,  the  Furkey  company 
muft  have  had  great  demands  for  their  goods 
to  fupply  all  thefe  counties  with  their  conta¬ 
gious  merchandize. 

However,  let  us  take  a  furvey  of  the  me¬ 
thods  pra&ifed  at  Marfeilles  in  1720,  to  prevent 
the  Plague  being  conveyed  from  Turkey  to  themy 
and  to  hinder  the  contagion  fpr ending  after  it 
had  feized  that  city : 

Fir  ft,  to  guard  againft  the  contagion  of  the 
Plague  being  imported,  Lazarettos  were  pro¬ 
vided  to  receive  the  merchandize,  wares,  and 
paffengers,  who  at  times  were  to  be  fumigated 
with  the  fleams  of  herbs,  gums,  and  fpices. 

The 
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The  fecond  regulation  was  to  appoint  iflands* 
for  all  fhips  to  perform  quarantine  at,  whilft 
the  :goods  in  the  lazarettos  were  to  continue 
forty  days,  the  date  commencing  from  the  day 
that  the  laft  bale  of  goods  was  received. 
Guards  alfo  were  appointed  by  the  magiftrates 
over  the  (hip,  crew,  and  cargoe  ;  and  if  any 
perfon  died,  their  bodies  were  ordered  to  be 
interred  very  deep,  and  mixed  with  quick  lime. 

As  foon  as  the  city  was  infedted,  the  mer¬ 
chandize  was  clofe  locked  up,  and  proper  per- 
fons,  as  guards,  attended,  to  prevent  the  ftore- 
houfes  from  being  opened.  As  the  fufpicions 
of  the  Plague  increafed,  the  magiftrates  of 
health  immediately  called  at  lead:  three  of  the 
mafter  furgeons  to  examine  the  perfons  fuf- 
pedted  of  infedtion,  and  guards  were  fet  over 
their  doors,  to  prevent  any  from  going  in  or 
out.  The  fheriffs  were  the  officers  to  fee  thefe 

~  •  L  :  .  *  -  .  -  -  ■'  •  •  •  •  •  . 

orders  juftly  executed.  If  the  perfons  died, 
they  were  immediately  interred,  and  the  door 
of  the  houfe  walled  up  with  lime  and  fand  ; 
and  the  fheriffs  were  to  enquire  what  perfons 
had  held  any  communication  with  the  infedted, 
if  any,  they  were  removed  to  a  pefUhoufe,  and 

*  The  ifiands  Jarre  and  Pomague* 

it 
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it  was  capital  for  any  one  to  remove  either  the 
apparel  or  houfhold  goods  of  the  lick  or  dead. 

The  Frmch ,  as  well  as  other  nation's*  well 
know  that  the  poor  in  general  are  fir  ft  fubjeCt 
to  receive  the  original  attacks  of  any  contagious 
diftemper,  for  a  depravity  of  the  blood,  cdarfe 
diet,  uncleahlinefs,  &c.  contribute  not  a  little 
to  filch  difeafes.  '  " . 

J-  r  l  ,  '  •  •  ■  7  1 

.  i  .  i  /  •••>.■"  *  ■*  •  ' 

Therefore  the  next  consideration  was  how  to 

•V  »  «r  *  * 

,  v  ^  -  ...  .1  f 

i*aife  money  for  their  fubfiftence,  as  well  as 
many  other  neceffaries,  fuch  as  corn,  fuel,  and 
the  like,  which  at  fuch  times  are  hoarded  up, 
to  raife  them  to  an  exceffive  price,  which 
Would  be  ftarving  the  poor;  therefore  to  pre¬ 
vent  fuch  misfortunes,  the  magiftrates  publifh’d 
an  ordinance,  prohibiting,  under  a  fevere  pe¬ 
nalty,  fuch  vile  practices,  as  taking  advantage 
of  the  indigent  in  fuch  calamitous  times ;  and 
then  a  general  review  of  all  the  provifions  and 
fuel  was  made. 


Thefe  orders  being  put  in  execution,  the 
next  was,  that  all  beggars  and  vagabonds,  both 
domeftic  and  foreign,  flrould  go  out  of  thb 
town  in  a  few  hours,  on  pain  df  being  Whipped 
and  turned  out,  but  this  edi£t  was  without  e£- 

:  £<a. 
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fed,  becaufe  the  neighbouring  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  were  afraid  to  receive  them ;  however, 
they  were  employed,  as  porters,  to  biiry  the 
dead. 


Meffieurs  Skard,  father  and  fon,  phyficians, 
hearing  of  the  calamities  of  Marfeilles>  came 
to  the  city,  and  propofed  a  method  to  flop  the 
rage  of  the  Plague.  This  method,  like  that 
pradifed  in  London ,  in  1665,  was  to  put  bun¬ 
dles  of  flicks,  vine-flalks  and  brufhwood,  be¬ 
fore  every  houfe  in  all  public  fquares,  markets, 
crofs-ways,  and  all  along  the  city  walls,  which 
were  to  be  lighted  at  nine  at  night.  The  phy- 
fitians  agreed  to  this  expedient,  but  thefe  fires 
proved  ineffedual,  for  the  Plagbe  flill  incrOafed 
infomuch,  that  orders  were  given  out-  that  a 


guard  fhould  be  placed  at  all  the  avenues,  to 
prevent  any  perfon  from  going  5h  dr  out  of  the 


city.  Commiffaries  alfo  were  appointed -to  de¬ 
liver  the  neceffary  allowances  of  proviiions,  &c. 


to  every  family. 


The  five  brigades  du  Vihy  Vvith  their  officers, 
ivere  ordered  to  ferve  as  a  guard  to  the  fheriffs 
in  all  expeditions  by  night,  and  all  militia  cap¬ 
tains  were  to  Form  a  company  of  fifty  men,  to 
affift  in  carrying  away  the  dead  and  removing 
the  fick  to  the  peft-hoiifes’ 


The 


The  number  of  fick  was  fo  great  that  the 
hofpital  of  charity  was  not  fufficient,  they 
therefore  were  obliged  to  make  life  of  the  hof¬ 
pital  of  Convalefcence .  Soon  after  thefe  were 
too  fmall,  therefore  others  were  added.  It  is 

s.  ;  we*- 

^  now  made  death  for  any  butcher  to  blow  up 
the  carcaffes  with  his  mouth. 

"  *  9 

'  *  .  ..  '  w  ’ 

To  temper  the  heat  of  the  town,  the  fprings 
that  water'd  the  meads  were  now  ordered  to 
be  turned  into  the  city  ;  from  this  great  adt  of 
prudence  there  was  a  profpedt  of  two  valuable 
advantages  $  firfl  of  having  their  fountains  well 
flocked,  and,  fecondly,  of  having  the  furplus  to 
wafh  away  and  carry  off  the  filth  and  naflinefs 
from  the  flreets. 

In  order  to  bury  the  dead  with  more  expe¬ 
dition,  tumbrels  were  built  to  carry  off  the 
bodies,  and  three  large  ditches  fixty  feet  fquare 
and  twenty-four  feet  deep,  were  opened  without 
the  walls  of  the  city  5  other  ditches  alfo  near 
the  Reve  Neave yof  the  fame  dimenfions,  were 
opened  to  bury  thofe  of  the  fuburbs  $  and  an 
hofpital  was  built  for  the  fick.  Thefe  works 
were  performed  at  the  foie  expence  of  the 
Sieur  Rofe .  An  inftance  of  public  fpirit  that 
did  immortal  honour  to  his  name. 


All 
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.  V 

All  the  colleges  and  fchools  were  command- 
ed  to  be  fhul  up,  left  the  diftemper  might 
be  communicated  by  the  children  playing  to¬ 
gether  5  and  the  bifhop  ordered  all  public  wor- 
fhip  to  ceafe  in  the  churches,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  3  and  public  hufinefs  like  wife  was  fufpended. 

Th,e.  29  th  ;of  Augufi  notice  was  published, 
that  all  fcavengers  who  had  defeated  the  town, 
fhould  return  immediately  on  pain  of  death  ; 
for,  by  their  abfence,  the  ilreets  were  for  two 
months  left  full  of  dung  and  ordure,  notwith- 
Handing  the  waters  from  the  conduits  running 
through  them. 

That  nothing  might  be  omitted  to  prevent 
the  difeafe  from  fpreading  by  contagion,  the 
coverlids,  ftraw-beds,  blankets,  wearing  apparel, 
old  rags,  &c>  which  were  ufed  for  the  infedted, 
were  ordered  to  be  brought  to  the  public  mar¬ 
ket-place,  and  burnt  immediately.  But,  not- 
withftanding  thefe  precautions,  the  Plague  in- 
creafed  every  day,  infomuch  that  the  porters 
and  Haves  borrowed  from  the  galleys  to  bury 
the  dead,  were  almoft  all  killed.  It  was  then 
directed,  that  the  corpfes  fhould  be  dragged  out 
of  their  apartments  with  hooks  fixed  to  ropes 

D  '  at 
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at  a  great  diftance,  in  hopes  that  the  diftcmper 
would  not  feize  the  porters. 

About  the  7th  of  Offiober,  the  Plague  was  ob~ 
ferved  to  be  abated  in  the  city,  but  continued 
with  great  fury  in  the  fuburbs.  Guards  now 
were  placed  at  every  ftreet  and  avenue,  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  communication  between  them  $  and  on 
the  nth  day  many  recovered  in  the  hofpitals. 
Thefe  were  ordered  to  be  removed  into  an  in¬ 
firmary  appointed  for  them,  and  to  flay  there 
forty  days  after  their  carbuncles  or  plague  boils 
were  healed  :  This  they  thought  necefiary,  to 
prevent  fuch  people  from  going  among  others, 
left  they  fhould  communicate  the  difeafe  to 
thofe  who  were  ignorant  of  their  condition. 
There  were  alfo  upwards  of  500  poor  people 
and  beggars  about  the  ftreets  who  recovered  of 
the  difeafe.  ti 

The  city  growing  healthy,  and  thefe  beggars 
running  about ;  to  prevent  the  danger  of  the 
contagion  being  fpread  by  them,  the  Chevalier 
Soifon  formed  a  pretty  device,  to  get  them  fhut  1 
up  till  their  fores  were  cured.  He  appointed 
a  place  and  a  day  to  give  away  alms,  and  gave 
public  notice  for  it  5  by  which  ftratagem  thefe 
poor  objedts  gathered  to  the  place,  when  on  a 

fudden 
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fudden  they  were  furrounded  by  the  guards, 

and  condu&ed  into  the  hofpitai  of  the  curables.h  ; 

* 

From  the  latter  end  of  Q Bober  to  the  loth 
of  November ,  the  Plague  daily  decreafed ;  and 
it  was  fo  very  mild  all  over  the  town,  that  there 
were  not  any  frefh  infedted  inhabitants  brought 
to  the  hofpitals.  The  magiftrates  time  was 
taken  up  in  removing  ail  the  tick  from  the  fe- 
veral  hofpitals  into  another,  cleaning  and  per¬ 
fuming  the  empty  beds,  preparing  new, 
repairing  the  houfes,  and  doing  every  thing  ne- 
ceflary  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  diftemper. 

% 

On  the  26th  of  Nov .  the  city  was  fo  free 
from  the  difeafe,  that  orders  were  given  out,  that 
no  perfon  thould  be  admitted  into  it  without 
proper  bills  of  health,  iigned  by  the  curates, 
captains,  and  commiflaries  of  the  feveral  towns 
and  ports.  Neceflary  fupplies,  fuch  as  corn, 
money,  and  wood  for  the  bakers,  were  fent  to 
the  city  from  his  Holinefs,  his  Royal  Highnefs, 
from  Cevita-Vecchia ,  Toulon ,  Languedoc ,  and 
other  places  :  And  now  they  were  permitted  to 
fit  out  veflels  of  their  own,  to  fetch  corn  and 
neceflaries  from  the  Levant . 

D  2  Thus 
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Thus  ended  the  Piague  at  Marfeilles ,  in  five 
months,  dating  its  firft  appearance  from  the 
time  of  Captain  Gabriel's  arrival,  which  was 
on  the  1 2th  of  June,  he  being  the  firft  that 
came  near  Marfeilles  with  a  foul  patent. 

I  conceive,  that  from  thefe  accounts  it  evi¬ 
dently  is  fhewn,  that  every  device  poffible  to 
be  invented  by  the  mo  ft  ingenious  fet  of  men, 
were  infufficient  to  prevent  this  diftemper  from 
fpreading,  and  aflaulting  even  thofe  perfons 
who  had  taken  every  ftep  to  obviate  its  ma¬ 
lignity  :  And  that  thefe  expedients,  fo  well 
contrived,  confulted,  and  put  in  execution, 
to  extinguifh  the  diftemper,  availed  nothing, 
either  in  preventing  the  difeafe,  or  putting 
an  end  to  it:  For  the  infection  entirely  va- 
niffied,  not  by  the  art  of  man,  but  by  the  cold 
weather,  (nitrous  air)  which  is  brought  by  the 
change  of  the  winds. 

Since  then  every  invention,  contrivance,  and 
ftratagem,  formed  by  the  counfellors  and  magi¬ 
strates  of  London  and  Marfeilles ,  were  with  the 
ftrideft  obfervance  obeyed  and  followed,  and 
fince  they  were  infufficient  to  ftay  this  difeafe  ; 
certainly  then  it  will  be  concluded,  that  this 

peftilence 
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did  not  fpread  itfelf  through  every  ftreet,  con¬ 
vent,  fuburbs,  and  paffages  by  contagion y  con¬ 
tact,  or  approach  -y  and  we  may  henceforth 
determine,  that  thefe  cities  became  diftemper’d 
by  infection  from  infalubrity  of  the  air. 


CHAP.  IV. 

*  -  -  ■  ...  .  -•.»* 

The  Rife  and  Origin  of  the  Notion  that  the 
Plague  is  contagious ,  and  as  fuch  capable  of 
being  tranfpor ted  from  one  Nation  to  another 
in  Goods 9  Waresy  &c.  together  with  ?noft  of 
the  hiforical  Cafes  that  have  been  produced 
to  prove  the  Doctrine  of  Contagion . 


TH  E  firft  authority  on  which  contagion 
is  founded,  is  from  Alexander  Benedic - 
tus *.  He  fays,  in  the  city  of  Venice ,  a  feather¬ 
bed  that  had  been  thrown  afide  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  houfe  (being  fufpedted  to  hold  the 
Plague  in  it)  being  fhaken  feven  years  after, 
fpread  the  difeafe,  of  which  5900  people  died 
in  twelve  weeks. 


Another  inftance  he  gives  of  the  peftilentia^ 
contagion  ihut  up  in  a  Rag  for  fourteen  years. 


*  De  Pefte,  Chap.  III. 

e>3 
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PP  t  .  '  -  '  -■  -  ■  '  *•  • 

Fore  fins *,  VI.  Obfervation  32.  tells  us 

of  a  young  man  being  feized  with  this  difeafe, 
only  by  thrufting  his  hand  into  an  old  trunk 
v/  wherein  was  a  fpider’s  web,  which  in  an  inftant 
piade  a  Plague  fore. 

Another  was  feized  with  the  Plague  by 
holding  a  bit  of  thread, 

Hieronymus  Fracajlorius>  an  Italian ,  and  Fo- 
rejlus ,  both  phylicians,  fpeaking  of  the  effedts 
of  contagion,  fay,  that  about  the  year  1511,  the 
time  when  the  Germans  were  at  Verona ,  the 
Plague  arofe  among  the  common  foldiers,  from 
putting  on  a  leather  coat ,  and  thofe  25  who 
put  it  on  died  one  after  another,  and  10,000 
perfons  fell  by  the  Plague  before  the  caufe  was 
found  out.  Afterwards  the  coat  was  very  pru¬ 
dently  burnt  *f*. 

At  Brejlau% ,  in  1542,  5900  died  of  the 
Plague  in  twenty-two  weeks.  The  iniedtion 
was  fpread  by  fome  linen  that  was  moved,  after 
it  had  been  laid  by  for  fourteen  years. 

'  .  ...  4  .•  .'-y  .  <  ;  p  t,  £  .  ■  v>.  £  •  - 

f  Forejlus ,  on  Contagion,  lib.  iii.  chap »  7. 

§  Senetf.  de  Fibre . 


At 
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I 


At  JuJlinoples  *  in  Italy,  fome  cords  that 
had  been  made  ufe  of  in  burying  the  dead,  at 
the  time  of  the  Plague,  being  found  behind  a 
box  by  a  fervant,  twenty  years  after  ;  the  fer- 

vant  was  not  only  infedted,  but  ten  thoufand 

* 

died  of  the  diftemper. 

A  woman  of  Zealand  removed  into  Almeria 
in  Germany ,  having  expofed  fome  cloaths  to 
the  fun,  fome  children  playing  on  them  re¬ 
ceived  the  infection,  and  all  died. 

Dr  Hodges ,  who  wrote  on  the  Plague  which 
happened  in  England  in  1665,  fays,  he  vifited 
a  lady  feemingly  in  good  health  ;  nay,  (he  had 
eat  a  very  hearty  dinner  that  day,  but  died  in 
the  afternoon.  Her  death  he  imputes  to  her 
receiving  the  infection  from  his  garments,  as 
he  had  vifited  feveral  ill  of  the  Plague  that  day. 

A  man  dropt  down  dead  of  the  Plague  by 
ftanding  on  a  "Turkey  carpet. 

A  lady,  by  fuelling  at  a  Turkey  handker¬ 
chief,  died  of  the  Plague  on  the  fpot. 

*  Trincavet  Lib.  iii.  Confil.  17. 
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Thefe,  and  fuch  like,  hiftories  muft  make 
every  man  ftartle,  and  doubtlefs  are  almoft  fof- 
ficient  to  force  us  into  a  belief  of  their  veracity ; 
however,  prefently  we  will  fee  how  far  they 
are  conformable  to  truth. 

To  proceed  to  the  rife  and  origin  of  conta- 
gion,  it  appears,  that  in  the  time  of  that  great 
politician  Pope  Paul  the  third,  there  happened 
great  difturbances  in  Trent ,  on  the  fubjed  of 
the  reformation,  in  which  the  difputes  arofe 
very  high  5  when  his  holinefs,  in  order  to  bring 
about  his  political  fchemes,  procured  friends 
to  fpread  a  report,  that  the  Plague  was  at 
Trent ,  and  that  it  was  contagious ;  in  hopes 
thereby  to  get  the  council  removed  to  Bologna . 
To  accomplifh  this  defign,  the  works  of  Fra - 
cajlorius  on  Sympathy  and  Antipathy \  were 
made  ufe  of,  and  they  were  conftrued  at  this 
time  to  fuit  the  fcheme.  The  bait  was  fwal- 
lowed  and  had  its  effed ;  the  bifhops  were 
frightened  and  left  Trent ,  whilft  the  pope’s 
embafiador,  cardinal  Monte ,  kept  together  his 
A  friends  for  a  majority.  L 

l  * 

This  artful  fcheme  was  laid  juft  after  the  ® 
carnival  5  for  the  pope  well  knew  that  the  ex- 

cefles 
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ceffes  of  that  merry  time  would  caufe  a  fick- 
nefs,  and  therefore  it  was  the  moft  proper  fea- 
fon  for  his  purpofe.  Many  being  now  ill,  the 
cardinal  fuborned  fome  to  afk  the  phylicians 
whether  the  difeafe  was  not  contagious  ?  They 
received  ambiguous  anfwers,  which  were  fpread 
very  cunningly,  firft  among  the  meaner  fort  of 
people,  with  the  worft  conftrudtions.  The 
Pope’s  friends  alfo  raifed  a  report,  that  the 
neighbouring  towns  would  have  no  commerce 

A-.w..... ...  .....  ..  •  .  .  „n, 

with  them,  and  that  Verona  would  not  traffick 
any  more  with  Trent .  The  legates  were  fo 
far  from  contradidting  this  falfe  rumour,  that 
they  held  a  general  council  on  purpofe  to  make 
a  procefs  concerning  the  feigned  pertilence, 
and  Cardinal  Monte  immediately  ordered  Her¬ 
cules  Sevorolo ,  protestor  of  the  council,  to  make 
the  procefs.  Thefe  proceedings  threw  the  peo¬ 
ple  into  great  confufion,  and  a  general  congre¬ 
gation  was  held,  in  which  Monte  propofed  his 
fcheme  for  the  tranflation  of  the  council,  fay¬ 
ing,  he  had  apoftolic  authority  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  for  fo  doing. 

The  Germans  found  out  that  this  pretended 
Plague  was  a  common  fever,  and  the  emperor’s 
prelates  oppofed  Monte y  but  it  was  too  late ; 
for  the  cardinal  had  for  fome  time  been  in¬ 
verted 
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veiled  with  a  full  power  for  removing  the 
council. 

From  this  account,  taken  from  hiftory  of  the 
council  of  T’reiit,  it  does  not  appear,  that  they 
had  the  leaf!  idea  of  this  difeafe  ever  being 
tranfported  from  one  nation  to  another.  All 
that  the  cardinal  endeavoured  to  imprefs  was, 
that  the  Plague  was  a  contagious  difeafe. 
However,  from  this  time,  a  notion  of  peftilen- 
tial  contagion  fpread  itfelf,  which  though  of  no 
great  antiquity,  (it  being  only  from  the  middle 
of  the  fixteenth  century)  yet  from  this  period, 
a  foundation,  weak  as  it  is,  was  laid  for  falfe 
opinions,  repugnant  to  the  fentiments  of  the 
wifeft  and  moft  eminent  phyficians,  either  of 
Greece ,  Rome ,  or  Arabia ,  who  wrote  and 
praCtifed  before  this  time.  Muft  we  then  con¬ 
tinue  in  blindnefs,  becaufe  the  pope  and  his 
legates,  in  order  to  favour  a  political  fcheme, 
inculcated  the  fear  of  a  peftilential  contagion  ? 

The  reafon  why  the  phyficians  of  Rome , 
Italy ,  and  France  did  not  contradict  this  doc¬ 
trine  then,  was,  becaufe  they  did  not  dare  to 
Cppofe  any  new-broach’d  opinions  of  an  arbi¬ 
trary  ftate,  tho*  ever  fo  oppofite  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  ancient  profeffors  of  phyfic. 

Something 
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Something  fimilar  was  the  firft  opinion  of 
the  Lues  Venerea -y  for,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  eighth,  it  was  believed  that  this  difeafe  was 
contagious,  and  could  be  communicated  from 
one  perfon  to  another,  by  fitting  on  the  fame 
chair,  neceflary  houfe,  bedding,  wiping  hands, 
wearing  the  fame  apparel,  drinking  out  of  the 
fame  cup,  and  the  like  ;  nay,  the  notion  was 
fo  prevalent,  that  edidls  were  publifhed  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  correfpondence  or  communication 
with  difeafed  perfons,  and  almoft  the  fame  pre¬ 
cautions  were  made  ufe  of  for  this  difeafe,  as 
have  been  fince  for  the  plague. 

However,  our  reafon  has  got  the  better  of 
fuch  idle  conceits  in  this  diftemper,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  common  fenfe  will  foon  over¬ 
power  the  opinion  of  a  Plague  being  conveyed 
in  merchandize. 

It  is  far  from  an  improbability,  that  this  opi¬ 
nion  of  contagion  had  not  died  gradually  away 
before  this  time,  had  not  the  late  eminent 
Dr  Mead  reviv’d  and  endeavour’d  to  fupportit, 
by  his  difcourfe  concerning  pejiilential  contagion , 
wherein  he  affigns  three  caufes  of  contagion. 

*  One  of  the  articles  of  high  treafon  eharged  upon  JVoIfey 
was,  that  having  the  French  pox,  he  prefumed  to  breathe  on 
the  kins;. 

And, 
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And,  though  his  arguments  edablifh  nothings 
nor  can  indeed  be  deemed  arguments,  yet  they 
are  of  no  fmall  weight  with  many  people,  on 
account  of  his  great  credit  and  high  character. 

I  mud  intreat  the  favour  of  taking  the  li¬ 
berty  to  examine  into  them  particularly,  and 
endeavour  to  fet  before  you  the  midakes,  which, 
I  humbly  conceive,  this  learned  phyfician  has 
fallen  into.  I  hope  fuch  an  enquiry  will  ra¬ 
ther  be  thought  neceffary,  than  in  the  lead  im¬ 
pertinent,  becaufe  the  wifed  have  erred,  and 
men  of  the  founded  judgment,  one  time  or 
other,  have  been  midaken  ;  and  mankind 
ought  to  enjoy  this  dage  of  exidence,  without 
didurbance  from  falfe  and  groundlefs  terrors. 

The  three  caufes  of  contagion  affigned  by 
the  dodor,  are  the  following:  id,  Difeafed 
perfons.  2dly,  Goods  tranfported  from  infeded 
places.  3dly,  A  corrupted  date  of  the  air. 

The  id  he  endeavours  to  fupport  by  obfer- 
ving,  that  feveral  difeafes  are  communicated  from 
the  didempered  to  others,  by  feveral  methods, 
viz.  The  Hydrophobia ,  by  a  bite ;  the  Itch ,  by 
dm  pie  contad;  Lues  Venerea ,  by  clofer  contad  ; 
the  Meajles,  Small-pox,  and  Plague ,  by  a  clofer 
approach  to  thofe  fick  of  thefe  didempers. 

He 
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•  He  then  explains  the  methods,  and  expreffes 
himfelf  in  thefe  words :  <c  In  all  peflilential 
cc  difeafes  the  blood  continually  throws  off  a 
“  great  quantity  of  aftive  particles  upon  the 
<c  feveral  glands  of  the  body,  mouth,  and  fldn, 
cc  which,  being  received  into  a  found  body,  are 
*c  apt  to  communicate  the  fame  difeafe  ;  for  the 
contagious  particles  being  fucked  in  with  the 
“  air,  taint,  in  their  paffages,  the  falival  juices, 
<c  at  the  time  the  found  perfon  is  in  a  ftate  of 
“  infpiration,  and,  being  fwallowed  down  into 
<c  the  ftomach,  foon  fix  their  malignity  in  that 
<c  part  $  or  the  blood  is  affefted  by  fuch  ma- 
€C  lignant  particles  being  mixed  with  it  in  the 
“  lungs.” 

Many  men,  truly  eminent  for  their  learning 
and  enquiries,  have  long  entertained  an  opinion, 
that  by  expiration  an  infedtion  may  be  comma- 
nicaled ,  and  by  infpiration  may  be  received , 
whenever  one  perfon  approaches  to  another* 
but  not  otherwife ;  for  how  can  it  be  faid  that 
any  one  can  receive  the  fmall  pox  by  contagion 
from  the  fmall  pox  hofpital,  when  he  never 
was  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  houfe  ? 
Therefore  contagion  can  only  hold  good,  or  be 
fupported,  as  from  perfon  to  perfon  • .  but  then 

fuch 
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fuch  arguments  have  no  affinity  or  connection 
with  foreign  goods ,  neither  can  they  fupport 
a  fuppofition  of  a  Plague  being  imported  in 
cotton ,  or  any  other  fpecies  of  merchandize. 

This  conceffion  is  confined  to  contagion ,  con- 
tadl,  or  an  approach  to  the  diftemper’d ;  and  only 
admits,  that  a  difeafe  may  be  received  by  vifits, 
cohabitation,  and  the  like;  which  I  readily 

'•t ,  ■ 

confefs. 

Again,  he  endeavours  to  fupport  his  opinion 
of  goods  tranfported  from  inf  elded  places ,  and 
conveying  the  Plague  to  other  countries ,  by  the 
the  old  practice  and  univerfality  of  performing 
quarantines ;  and  tells  us  it  is  a  ftrong  argument 
of  the  infection  being  communicated  to  the  re- 
moteft  regions. 

I  conceive  this  is  not  a  proof  fufficient  to 
ground  a  belief  upon ;  for  it  has  never  been 
proved,  that  the  infpeCtors  of  goods  put  into 
Lazarettos  have  received  infection. 

However,  two  inftances  are  recited  by  this 
gentleman,  in  hopes  of  ftrengthening  this  no¬ 
tion  of  contagion.  The  firft  is  of  the  Plague 
entering  Romei  in  1656 ;  which  it  is  faid  was 

con- 
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conveyed  thither  from  Naples  by  cloaths  and 
other  wares  from  that  place,  brought  firft  from 
Port  Neptuno ,  and  carried  from  thence  to  the 
neighbouring  caftle  of  St  Lawrence ;  which, 
after  beingfkept  fometime  there,  were  conveyed 
into 

on  the  Plague,  page  1 1 6. 

Now  let  us  fee  how  confident  this  affertion 
is  with  reafon. 

I* have  before  related  that  the  Plague  raged 
in  1656  at  Naples ;  and  here  it  is  faid,  that  it 
broke  out  at  Rome  in  the  fame  year,  by  in¬ 
fected  goods,  on  which  the  Doctor’s  argument 
depends. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  enquiry  it  has  been 
fhewn,  that  the  Plague,  at  the  fame  period  of 
time,  has  not  only  raged  in  different  countries, 
but  in  remote  kingdoms.  Can  it  therefore  be 
abfurd  to  believe,  that  the  Plague  broke  out  in 
Rome  at  the  fame  time  as  at  Naples ,  fince  both 
cities  are  on  the  fame  continent,  and  not  many 
leagues*  diftant  from  each  other  ?  Befides,  the 

*  Naples  is  placed  in  the  latitude  pf  41  deg.  45  minutes, 

Rome  42  — —  8 

Difference  00  23 

air 
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air  is  much  the  fame,  there  being  but  23  miles 
difference  in  latitude  3  both  are  fubjeft  to  annual 
vifitations  by  epidemical  difeafes,  and  tfaofe  too 
of  the  fame  nature  3  even  their  endemial  difor- 
ders  are  of  the  fame  fpecies.  Befides,  Gaflaldi 
does  not  diftinftly  prove  the  faft  recited  by 
Dr  Mead .  Nay,  I  {hall  fihew  you,  that  En¬ 
gland,  France ,  and  moll  nations  are  viiited 
every  year  with  the  Plague,  in  fome  degree. 

* 

]  '  ; 

The  feccnd  inftance  is  from  a  journal  of  the 
Plague  at  Marfeilles ,  which  the  Do  ft  or  gives 
in  the  following  words : 

<c  It  appears  indifputable,  by  this  account, 
cc  that  the  mifchief  was  brought  thither  by 
<c  goods  from  the  Levant  3  for  the  firfl  who 
<c  had  the  diftemper  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
“  fhip  which  brought  thofe  goods  from  the 
<c  Levant .  The  next  were  thofe  who  attended 
<£  upon  the  good,s,  while  they  were  under  qua- 
<c  rantine  3  and  foon  after  the  furgeons  whom 
<c  the  magiftrates  at  Marfeilles  appointed  to  ex- 
<c  amine  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  died.” 

I  have  ftriftly  fearched  the  journals  of  the 
Plague  at  Marfeilles ,  and  muft  difpute  the  ex¬ 
amine  is  of  this  indifputable  account ,  as  he  calls  it, 

and 
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and  the  more  carefully,  as  it  Is  the  chief  flip- 
port  of  his  opinion. 

The  following  is  an  Abflradi  from  the  Regifler 
of  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Town-hoi fe , 
kept  by  Monf  Pichatty  de  Croiffant,  Gounfel- 
lor  and  Orator  of  that  City  of  Marfeilles,  &c. 
publifhed  by  the  French  King's  Authority  : 

TH  E  27th  of  May,  a  failor  belonging  to 
Capt.  Chant ard  died.  The  intendants 
ordered  the  corpfe  to  be  carried  into  the  Infir¬ 
mary  ;  the  chief  furgeon,  Monf.  Guirard ,  ex¬ 
amined  it,  and  reported,  that  it  had  not  any 
marks  of  contagion. 

s  - »  '  \  t  t 

The  1 2th  of  June,  being  15  days  from  the 
death  of  the  failor,  an  officer,  whom  the  intern- 
dant  had  put  on  board  Capt*  Chautaurd' s  fhip, 
to  fee  quarantine  duly  performed,  died  there. 
Monf.  Guirard ,  chief  furgeon  of  health,  exa¬ 
mined  the  body,  and  reported,  it  had  not  any 
mark  of  contagion. 

The  14th  of  June  the  pafTengers  who  came 
in  the  fame  fhip  were  allowed  to  enter  the  city 

as  ufual.  This  makes  it  indifputable,  that  the 

* 
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magiftrates  were  convinced,  that  the  jfhip  was 
healthy  at  this  time. 

The  23  d,  a  cabbin  boy  of  Chataurd* s,  a  fer~ 
vant  employed  at  the  infirmaries,  and  one  be¬ 
longing  to  Captain  Gabriel \  all  died.  The  re¬ 
port  was  made  as  before,  that  they  had  not  any 
mark  of  contagion. 

« 

The  26th.  The  flaps  of  Capt.  Chataurd 9 
Ai Hands y  and  Gabriel  were  ordered  to  a  diftant 
iiland  called  Jarre .  Alfo  on  the  28th,  Captain 
Gueymerfs  veflel,  which  arrived  from  Si  don  > 
was  ordered  to  the  faid  ifland. 

The  7th  of  July  two  fervants  Amt  up  to 
purify  the  goods  of  Ghataurdy  fell  lick,  (but  it 
is  not  mentioned  that  they  died).  Tumours 
were  found  in  their  groins,  and  the  furgeon 
gave  in  his  report,  that  he  did  not  believe  they 
had  the  Plague . 

Soon  after  (but  no  time  mentioned)  Monfi 
Guirardy  chief  furgeon  of  health,  died.  On 
the  8th  inftant  a  fervant  fell  lick,  and  a  furgeon 
being  appointed,  found  a  fwelling  on  the  up- 
per  part  of  the  thigh,  on  which  a  confultation 
of  three  furgeons  was  held,  and  they  reported, 
that  they  all  had  the  Plague *  Alfa 
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Alfo  on  the  9th  of  July  two  phyficians, 
Meffieurs  Peifjbnel  and  fbn,  ran  to  the  town- 
houfe,  and  acquainted  the  Sheriffs,  that  in  the 
fquare  of  Lynch  one  Eiffelene  appeared  to  them 
to  have  the  Plague,  of  which  on  the  10th  he 
died,  and  alfo  on  the  1  ith  one  Boy  ah 

July  2i.  Nothing  of  the  Plague  having  fince 
the  1  itb,  been  difcovered  in  the  town,  they 
wrote  it  with  joy  to  the  council  of  marine,  and 
provided  for  the  fubfiftance  of  fufpedted  per- 
fons,  whom  they  had  taken  up  and  put  into 
the  infirmaries,  as  well  as  thofe  confined  by  or¬ 
der  to  their  houfes  5  and  the  people  were  well 
fatisfied,  that  the  two  perfons  were  carried  off 
by  another  diftemper  than  the  Plague. 

The  26th  of  July  notice  was  given  to  the 
Sheriffs,  that  in  the  ftreet  of  Lefcalk ,  a  part  of 
the  old  town,  inhabited  only  by  poor  people, 
(fomewhat  like  part  of  St  Giles's)  fifteen  per¬ 
fons  were  fuddenly  fallen  fick.  Phyficians  and 
furgeons  were  difpatched  thither,  to  examine 
into  the  diftemper.  Some  of  them  reported 
that  it  was  a  malignant  fever ;  others  a  conta¬ 
gious  or  peftilential  fever,  occasioned  by  bad 
food*  which  want  had  long  forced  thofe  poor 

E  2  creatures 
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creatures  to  live  upon.  However,  not  one  of 
thefe  gentlemen  faid  it  was  the  Plague  $  and 
being  again  on  the  27th  examined,  declared, 
that  the  diftemper  proceeded  from  unwhole- 
fome  food. 

Stridt  enquiries  were  made  by  the  fheriffs, 
to  difcover  all  perfons  who  had  communication 
with  thofe  dead  and  lick,  and  even  thofe  fuf- 
pedted  before  this  time,  were  fent  to  the  infir¬ 
maries.  Not  one  word,  at  this  time,  is  faid  of 
the  bearers  of  the  dead  receiving  the  diftemper, 
although  it  is  well  known,  that  they,  in  times 
of  peftilence,  greatly  fuffer. 

Thefe  are  the  material  particulars  mentioned 
on  this  affair;  if  then  you  will  confider  this 
abftradt  with  the  dodtor’s  arguments,  probably 
it  will  afford  more  fatisfadtion  than  his  ac¬ 
count,  if  not  repeal  the  dodtor’s  mode  of  cram¬ 
ming  us  with  conceits.  For  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  any  goods  were  flowed  near  this  ftreet 
Lefcalle ,  nor  that  thefe  perfons  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  Chatausd1  s  effedts,  for  this  fquare  is 
in  the  meaneft  part  of  .  the  city*  the  very  place 
where  the  Plague  ftiouid  break  out ;  for  it  has 
long  been  known,  that  this  diftemper  firft  (hews 
itfelf  among  the  poor,  not  only  from  unclean- 
.  4  /,  /t  |  ./  line  is, 
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linefs,  but  from  a  depravity  of  the  blood ;  for 
fuch  habits  of  body  are  unable  to  withftand  the  i 
attacks  of  violent  diftempers,  becaufe  their 
fluids  are  more  prone  to  putrefaction  ;  confe- 
quently  when  any  diftemper  is  in  the  air,  the 
poor  (the  weakeft  firft)  feel  its  effects. 

Something  of  a  much  more  mild  difpofition 
than  the  Plague,  happens  to  us  in  England 
yearly,  from  the  inclement  and  unfettled  wea¬ 
ther,  I  mean  what  is  called  catching  a  cold . 
Thofe  who  are  firft  difordered  by  it  are  chil¬ 
dren  and  old  people,  for  the  fame  reafons  that 
I  have  given,  and  it  has  been  obferved,  that 
thefe  are  very  early  attacked  with  the  Plague. 

Dr  Keil,  in  his  SanBorian  Experiments ,  has 
demonftrated  what  is  generally  exprefled  by 
catching  cold .  He  fays,  it  is  not  owing  to  a  bare 
conftipation  of  the  pores,  but  to  fome  hurtful 
particles  imbibed  with  the  air;  and  that  it  is 
not  to  be  cured  but  by  a  fenfible  evacuation  by 
fweat,  urine,  {tools*  &c.  This  difeafe  is  obfer¬ 
ved  by  moft  houfe-wives,  for  its  annual  vifita- 
tion ;  and  accordingly  the  country  dame  advi- 
fes  her  treacle  poflet  for  the  like  evacuations. 
She  alfo  can  obferve,  that  the  lips,  nofe,  and 
ears,  in  a  day  or  two  after,  are  frequently  befet 

E  3  with 
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with  irruptions,  which  are  nothing  leis  than 
crifes  of  this  fever,  caufcd  by  an  ill  ftate  of  the 
air  $  and  fuch  breakings  out  may  be  called 
carbuncles,  in  the  minuted:  ftate,  they  bearing 
great  analogy  to  thofe  of  the  Plague,  in  refpedt 
to  heat,  inflammation,  diftention,  and  difco- 

louring  of  the  parts  difordered. 

♦ 

But,  to  proceed,  it  is  neceflary  to  take  notice 
that  the  month  of  July  is  the  feafon  for  the 
'  Plague  ;  alfo  that  the  paflengers  of  Capt.  Cba- 
taurd’s  veffel,  continued  healthy,  as  well  before 
as  after  they  were  permitted  to  go  about  the 
ftreets  ;  that  when  the  fhip  left  Turky ,  which  1 
was  the  31ft  of  January,  no  Plague  had  broke 
out  in  that  country,  and  that  he  came  away 
with  a  bill  of  health.  He  touched  at  Leghorn , 
where,  during  his  flay,  and  on  his  voyage,  fix 
men  died,  and  produced  to  the  intendants  of 
health  at  Marfeilles ,  a  certificate  from  the  phy- 
fieians  and  furgeons  of  health  at  Leghorn ,  that 
thefe  men  died  only  of  malignant  fevers,  cau- 
fed  by  unwholefome  provifions.  I  wifh  this  v 
difeafe,  from  the  fame  caufe,  had  never  been 
felt  in  our  fleets  in  the  lafl:  war.  However, 
prejudice  laid  this  diftemper  wholly  to  Cha- 
taurd’s  fhip. 


\ 
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It  feems  ftrange  then,  that  a  (hip  fhould  be 
charged  with  importing  an  infection,  when 
neither  the  place  at  which  fhe  took  in  her  load¬ 
ing,  nor  the  paffengers  or  failors  fhewed  any 
fign  of  their  being  afflidled  with  this  malignant 
diftemper.  The  other  fhip  (Guemarfs)  could 
not  import  it,  becaufe  fhe  was  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  port  of  Mar  fellies.  Surely  then  this 
diftemper  arofe  from  the  fame  caufe  as  that 
*  which  gave  rife  to  it  when  the  city  was  at¬ 
tacked  in  the  years  1580,  1630,  1649,  and 
1650,  which  I  fhall  now  fubmit  to  the  confi- 
deration  of  every  candid  reader  ;  only  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  Captain  Chataurd  arrived  at 
Marfeilles  on  the  25th  of  Mayy  and  no  difeafe 
was  abroad  till  the  8th  of  July.  Alfo,  by  the 
certificates  mentioned,  the  Plague  did  not  fhew 
itfelf  till  after  the  26th  of  this  month. 

I  come  now  to  Jhew  the  third  caufe  ajjigned  by 
Dr  Mead 3for fpreading  the  Plague ,  a  corrupt¬ 
ed  ftate  of  the  air. 

This  exactly  agrees  with  the  fentiments  of 
all  the  wifeft  and  moft  learned  writers,  from  the 
time  of  Hippocrates  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
1 6th  century,  for  they  knew  of  no  other  caufe. 

E  4  There- 
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Therefore,  in  this  opinion,  rightly  under- 
ftood,  I  have  the  pleafure  to  concur  with  this 
great  man,  which  I  fhall  explain  when  I  come 
to  fpeak  of  the  nature,  caufe,  and  origin  of  the 
Plague. 

/  .-■*  -  *  r-  •  :  --.rs 

^  The  dodtor’s  writings  in  general  I  allow  to 
be  mafterly  and  juft,  but  fufpedt,  that  his  dif- 
courfe  on  the  Plague  was  wrote  without  that 
deliberation  neceffary  for  fo  weighty  an  affair, 
lince  to  fuch  an  undertaking  tranquillity  of 
mind  was  neceffary,  as  well  as  a  thorough  inti¬ 
macy  of  the  nature  of  the  diftemper. 

.7  J  :  V  V.  v  -■*  -  -  •  •{  -  • 

*  '  ■  r  •  ■  .  •  ;•  « 

Now  the  Plague  in  any  city  may  be  received 
from  one  perfon  by  another,  by  contaB  or 
contagion* .  But  infeBion  is  of  a  different  na¬ 
ture,  for  it  is  a  reigning  difeafe,  fpreading  itfelf 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  country 
when  the  difeafe  is  rife,  by  the  inclemency  of 
the  air.  Hence  it  follows,  that  moft  perfons 
who  breathe  the  fame  air  are  fubjedt  to  the 

*  Contagion  muft  not  be  confined  to  the  Plague  only, 
for  we  have  had  many  fevers  in  England  that  were  of  this 
nature,  in  particular,  the  new  difeafe  (as  it  was  called)  or  the 
Morbus  Epidemim  in  1643,  yt  this  fever  was  not  the  Plague. 
It  was  diftinguilhed  thus,  Febris  putrida ,  continua ,  maligna , 

et  contagiofa , - Vide  a  pamphlet  publifhed  in  1643,  by 

command. 
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fame  difeafe,  and  this  is  truly  infeBion  •  for 
hot  and  moift  air,  with  foutherly  winds,  are 
caufes  *  the  Plague,  the  effeB  of  thofe  caufes ,  and 
thefe  effedts  are  common  to  all  5  therefore 
that  air  which  breeds  the  Plague,  mult  not  be 
faid  to  propagate  it  by  contaB ,  but  by  infeBion . 
This  is  the  proper  diftindtion,  I  apprehend,  be¬ 
tween  contagion  and  infeBion . 

Though  Fracajlorius  was  the  firft  that  wrote 
on  peftilential  contagion,  founded  on  fympathy 
and  antipathy,  from  whence  he  deduces  it,  all 
that  can  be  underflood  from  his  works,  a- 
mounts  to  no  more,  than  that  the  Plague, 
fome  fevers,  the  fmall-pox,  &c.  when  rife ,  are 
contagious ;  and  that  they  will  fpread  them- 
felves  to  thofe  whofe  bodies  are  pre-difpofed  to 
receive  the  infection,  provided  an  approach  or 
contact  is  made.  This  is  widely  different  from 
faying  that  an  endemial  or  country  difeafe  can  be 
brought  over  from  foreign  climes ,  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  he  never  meant  any  fuch  thing. 

If  he  was  alive  at  this  time,  I  believe  he 
would  not  difagree  with  me,  in  believing,  that 
the  Plague  from  Furky  cannot  be  received  nor 
propagated  in  England  by  merchandize,  unlels 
our  air  Ihould  abound  with  the  fame  heat, 

moiflure, 
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moifture,  and  principles,  as  the  air  in  that 
country,  no  more  than  the  fruits  of  Egypt  can 
grow  and  arrive  at  perfection  in  our  fields  and 
hedges,  and  for  the  fame  reafons. 

i  <  ■ 

I  grant  that  by  art  we  can  produce  fome  of 
their  fruits,  but  then  they  fall  as  far  fhort  of 
their  natural  delicioufnefs,  as  our  annual  au¬ 
tumnal  fevers  are  of  the  vigour  of  a  Plague  in 
hot  countries. 

Mercurlalis ,  who  lived  at  this  time,  and 
taught  phyfic  in  more  univerfities  in  Italy ,  than 
any  one,  and  with  greater  encouragement,  till 
the  end  of  the  16th  century,  atfirft,  fpeaks  of 
the  novelty  of  a  difeafe  pafling  from  one  perfon 
to  another,  and  with  good  manners  regarding 
the  fafety  of  his  perfon,  wonders  why  the  an¬ 
cients  had  not  made  any  declarationy  that  the 
Plague  was  contagious ;  yet  his  arguments 

are  very  ftrong  again#  fuch  notions  of  con¬ 
tagion. 

We  fee  here,  that  this  eminent  phyfician 
even  doubts  the  effeSls  of  contact,  and  had  no 
thoughts  of  an  infection  being  conveyed  from 
one  nation  to  another. 


Eufachius 
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Euftachius  Rudius ,  another  learned  phyfician, 
has  expreffly  faid  <c  He  could  not  conceive 
“  how  the  Plague  could  be  tranfported  in 
<c  goods)  or  that  it  otherwife  fhould  affeCt  us, 
“  than  by  infectious  particles  mixed  firft  with 
<c  the  air,  and  thereby  conveyed  when  we 
<c  breathe.’ *  This  opinion  will  not  agree  with 
conftituting  quarantines,  &c\  becaufe  no  boun¬ 
daries  can  prevent  any  difeafe  from  fpreading, 
that  is  either  made,  propagated,  or  conveyed 
by  the  air. 

Ludovicus  Sept  alius*  a  noble  phyfician,  af¬ 
firms,  pofitively,  that  the  manner  of  conveying 
infection  by  a  Fomes  was  unknown  to  the  an - 
dents ,  and  was  never  thought  of  by  them . 

Sandorius ,  who  wrote  in  1614,  and  ha9 
been  called  the  Father  ofPhyfick,  fays,  We 
“  are  infeCted  with  the  Plague,  not  by  the 


4c  touch,  but  by  drawing  in  the  peftilential  air 
“  with  our  breaths.” 

Dr  Robert  Brooks ,  who  in  1721  publifhed  a 
hiftory  of  the  mod  remarkable  peftilential  dif- 
eafes  that  had  ever  happened,  fays,  that  the 
Plague  takes  its  rife  from  poifonous  air ,  which 
will  be  fairly  proved  in  the  enfuing  pages. 


*  De  Pefe  et  Pefiferis  Mortis ,  Milan  1622. 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  various  Opinions  of  Authors ,  concerning  the 
fever  a  l  Things  pre-requi fate  to  the  Propagation 
of  the  Plague  ;  their  Notions  confuted ,  with 
a  true  Description  of  the  Nature ,  and  Caufes 
of  a  Peji Hence , 

TI 1 1 S  difeafe  is  very  juftty  defcribed  as 
one  of  the  worft  kind  of  fevers,  arising 
from  a  poifonous  tniafma  in  hot  and  fultry 
countries,  which  proves  mortal  in  a  day  or 
two.  It  differs  from  other  malignant  and  dan¬ 
gerous  fevers,  and  is  almoft  peculiar  to  eaftern 
nations.  As  it  fprings  from  an  infalubrity  of 
the  air,  it  feldom  terminates,  like  other  fevers, 
by  fweat,  flux,  or  other  evacuations.  Some¬ 
times  indeed  the  poifon  is  forced  out  critically 
into  the  external  glandular  parts,  forming  tu¬ 
mours  (called  buboes  and  carbuncles)  which 
when  they  happen,  prove  falutary  ;  but  fuch 
happy  events  or  crifes  fall  out  only  to  thofe 
who  enjoy  vital  motion  in  great  force  and 
vigour. 

# 

This  is  the  difeafe,  and  this  the  nature,  of 
which  fome  late  writers  inform  us,  that  the 

fubtle 
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fubtle  quality  will  adhere  to  porous  fbbftances, 
fuch  as  cotton,  mohair,  and  animal  coverings, 
all  or  any  of  which  are  capable  of  conveying 
its  malignity  to  other  countries  and  that  the 
contagion  fo  propagated  is  of  force  to  poifon 
every  nation,  where  commerce  is  carried  on  ; 
fo  that,  according  to  this  doCtrine,  England  is 
as  fubjeCt  to  receive  the  difeafe  by  traffick  as 
Mar  fellies ,  Egypt ,  &c.  • 


But  none  of  thefe  writers,  even  Dr  Mead,  t4t  pt*  p 
have  fo  much  as  p-iven  one  inflance  of  the/*  / 


given  one  inflance  of  the’  /  ' 
truth  of  fuch  aflertions,  nor  have  they  attempt-  ;  r 
ed  to  prove  it  ;•  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  believe/*  " 


this  opinion  no  lefs  abfurd  than  the  various  cau- 
fes  affigned  by  them  of  the  origin  of  the  Plague, 
for  which  fome  of  them  have  accounted  from 
aftral  influences,  and  malign  conjunctions  of 
heavenly  bodies. 


Thofe  who  have  talked  rather  more  intelli¬ 
gibly,  have  derived  this  difeafe  from  the  flench 
of  putrifying  fifh,  or  of  flagnant  waters  in 
large  lakes. 


Others  fpeak  of  fleams  and  exhalations  from 
putrifying  bodies,  after  great  battles,  where  the 
dead  have  not  been  buried ;  of  which  they 

give 


i 


f 
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give  many  hiftories,  even  from  the  Punic  war, 
delivered  down  to  us  by  Julius  Alexandrinus , 
Diodorus  Siculus ,  Party  y  and  other  writers. 


i 


It  is  certain,  that  later  times  furnifh  us  with 
hiftories  of  malignant  fevers  raging  in  armies ; 
but  thefe  diftempers,  though  contagious,  are 
not  the  Plague,  for  they  are  difeafes  of  the 
camp,  and  in  no  wife  epidemical,  for  their  cure 
confifts  in  removing  the  troops,  and  then  the 
furvivors  become  healthful. 


« 

it 
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Galen ,  Forejlus  and  JoJephus ,  fay,  coarfe  diet  : 
and  unripen’d  fruit  propagate  this  difeafe ;  and 
they  have  obferved  that  a  Plague  follows  a  i; 
famine* 

Some  modern  writers  have  charged  fubter-  | 
raneous  fires,  mineral  and  bituminous  fubftan-  • 

ces,  and  fteams  or  damps  from  mines,  &c .  , 

■ 

with  producing  peftilential  difeafes,  and  then  i 
tell  us,  that  La  Grotta  del  Cam  can  kill  birds  ■ 
and  dogs  by  its  exhalation. 


I  hope  no  one  of  my  readers  can  be  fo  weak  ; 
as  to  believe,  that  any  of  thefe  caufes  have  ever  | 
brought  the  Plague.  It  is  true,  that  miners  are  : 
fubjedl  to  diftempers,  but  they  arife  from  their  i 

>  employ^ 
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employments ;  and  moft  artificers  have  difeafea 
peculiar  to  the  trades  they  profels. 

l  1  •  *  1> 

Since  then  thefe  are  the  general  caufes  that 
have  been  commonly  affigned,  and  as  fuch  wild 
fuppofitions,  however  difguifed  under  philofo- 
phy,  deferve  little  notice,  I  fhall  offer  an  opi¬ 
nion  fomewhat  better  founded  on  mechanical 
reafoning,  and,  I  believe,  more  fatisfadtory. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  abfurd,  that 
I  affert,  that  hot  and  ?noi/l  air  will  produce  the 
Plague ,  and  that  Pejli lences  are  brought  by  unfea- 
fonable  moijlures ,  heats>  and  faint  blads  of  wind 1 

Hippocrates ,  Galen ,  and  the  beft  writers 
confirm  this  opinion  ;  for  they  have  faid,  that 
a  hot  foutherly  wind ,  with  moijiure ,  brings  this 
difeafe „  , 

This  conftitution  of  the  air  is  the  mother 
and  nurfe  of  the  Plague  ;  it  not  only  breeds 
but  nourifhes  the  difeafe,  and  wafts  it  to  the 
neighbouring  towns. 

The  malignity  increafes  according  to  the 
degree  of  heat  and  moifture ;  its  duration  con¬ 
tinues  as  long  as  thefe  winds  faintly  blow,  and  it 
difappears  as  foon  as  the  air  is  changed. 

It 
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It  has  been  allowed  for  ages,  that  the  fun, 
cold  winds,  &c .  have  great  influence  over  hu¬ 
man  bodies,  for  they  produce  an  intemperate 
climate  *  ;  therefore  all  the  Turkifh  dominions, 
as  Conflantinople ,  Aleppo ,  Scanderoon ,  Smyrna , 
Salonica,  Egypt,  Grand  Cairo ,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  cities,  are  moft  fubject  to  this  diftem- 
per,  at  particular  feafons,  but  never  through 
the  whole  year.  It  is  a  miftake  to  imagine  it 
*  reigns  continually,  for  the  feafon  in  which  it 
fallies  forth  is  the  fpring,  fometimes  fooner, 
fometimes  later,  as  the  foutherly  winds  fet  in, 
and  it  continues  to  the  latter  end  of  "July  or 
Augujl ,  at  which  time  the  wind  changes  to  the 
north-eaft,  as  foon  as 
ceafes. 


they  come  on  the  Plague 
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Thus,  the  Plague  at  Venice ,  in  1348,  began 
in  March ,  and  ended  in  Augud  ;  and  that  at 
Marfeilles ,  in  1720,  began  in  May ,  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June ,  and  continued  about  five 
moiiths ;  that  of  London ,  1665,  began  in  the  2d 

week  of  May ,  and  not  before,  for  in  this  week 
* 

*  Thucydide #  fays  the  Plague  of  Athens  began  in  Upper 
i Ethiopia ,  came  thence  into  Egypt ,  fpread  into  Perfia,  and 

afterwards  into  Greece . - Pliny  fays,  the  Plague  travels 

from  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  world  to  the  weftern. 

:  nine 


* 
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nine  died ,  and  only  two  from  the  20th  of  De¬ 
cember  to  this  date. 

The  feafon  of  this  difeafe  is  when  the  fan  is 

% 

returning  from  the  fouthern  hemilphere,  and 
approaches  near  the  equator,  which  is  in 
March  ;  at  which  time  the  fouthern  winds 
fet  in.  The  inhabitants  of  Egypt  call  thefe 
gales  Campfin,  from  Campfk ,  a  mighty  general, 
who  was,  with  his  whole  army,  deftroyed,  by 

the  fand  driven  over  them. 

/  •  - 

When  thefe  winds  blow  from  the  fouth,  they 
are  firft  warm,  foon  after  very  hot  and  parch¬ 
ing  5  and  not  only  fo,  but  they  gather,  in  tra¬ 
velling  over  the  vaft  continent  of  Africa ,  all 
the  unwholefome  effluvia  of  ftagnating  lakes, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  cadaverous  animals  and  ve¬ 
getables,  which  die  and  rot  upon  that  trad:  of 
land  ;  all  which  they  waft  and  convey  to  re¬ 
gions  fubjed  to  their  blafts,  as  Egypt ,  Turkey , 
&c.  where  meeting  with  a  difpoiition  to  pu- 
trefadion,  on  account  of  the  moifture  of  the 
atmofphere,  it  powerfully  affeds  thofe  that  re- 
fide  and  refpire  in  it ;  for  the  adiveqfutrid  lalts 
and  attenuated  oils  finding  a  way  into’the  body 
by  the  pores,  lungs,  and  ftomach,  difpofe  them 
to  the  fame  kind  of  putrefadion  as  that  which 

F  deftroy’d 
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deftroy’d  the  bodies  from  whence  they  were 
exhaled :  thus  a  morbous  and  diftemper’d  con- 
fritution  of  the  air  prevails,  and  confequently 
the  Plague. 

About  Auguji  its  malignity  difappears,  be- 
caufe  in  this  month  the  northern  gales  come 
on  i  as  they  are  cool  winds,  they  temperate  the 
heat  of  the  atmofphere,  for  which  reafon  they 
have  long  fince  been  celebrated  for  their  falu- 
brity,  particularly  by  Hippocrates ,  Lucretius, 
Galen ,  Pliny ,  Profper ,  Alpinus ,  and  others. 

\ 

It  muft  be  obferved  that  thefe  winds  did,  and 
now  do,  blow  from  the  north-eaft ;  and  it  is, 
and  always  was,  remarkable,  that  when  thefe 
cooling  winds  vifited  them,  at,  or  about  the 
rifing  of  the  dog-flar,  and  continue  about  forty 
days,  thofe  nations  are  not  that  year  vifited  with 
the  Plague,  or  but  very  flight! y.* 

On  the  contrary,  when  thefe  winds  do  not 
blow  at  all,  or  are  often  interrupted,  the 
Plague  never  fails  to  ravage  thofe  countries 
more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  defedt  of 
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I  {hall  ftrengthen  what  I  have  advanced 
with  what  Hippocrates  has  faid,  in  defcribing 
a  peftilential  fummer,  viz.  *The  fummer  was 
calm  and  hot ,  and  the  feafon  fultry ,  the  Etc - 
fian  winds  blowing  by  weak  and  feat  tier'd 
blafis. 

Profper  Alpinus  alfo  fays,  that  at  the  riling 
of  the  north  winds,  which  happen  nearly  at 
the  time  when  the  Nile  begins  to  increafe,  all 
peftilential  diftempers  which  were  before  very 
rife  and  common,  are  at  once  extinguifhed. 

Galen  (Book  iv.  on  Temperaments)  fays, 
that  all  things  are  preferved  for  a  long  time 
from  putrefadlion  by  the  north  winds,  which 
are  naturally  cold  and  dry ;  and  he  allures  us, 
that  fuch  winds  induce  a  healthy  and  falu-» 
brious  ftate  of  the  air;  for  if  the  Etefiam f/i-ind 
winds  blow  in  the  fummer,  they  prevent  many 
diforders  which  otherwife  would  happen ;  fince 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  north  winds  abound 
with  acid,  the  great  refifter  of  putrefadlion  ; 
and  thefe  winds  alfo  purge  the  air,  and  make 
it  wholefome* 

*  JEtas  ferena  erat  et  calida ,  magni  erant  ajlus,  Etejtd? 
parva  defperfm  fpirarunt. 
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It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  Plague  feh 
dom  or  never  rages  all  the  year  3  if  it  ever  did, 
or  fhould,  it  mull  proceed  from  a  continuance 
of  the  foutherly  winds,  and  the  abfence  of  the 
Etejian  gales . 

The  late  eminent  Frederick  Hoffman  enables 
us  to  account  for  the  falubrity  of  the  northern 
winds,  with  the  higheft  appearance  of  truth. 
This  great  writer  informs  us,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  that  the  manufacturers  of  nitre  ob- 
ferve  at  their  works,  that  the  beds^of  earth 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  that  acid  of  the 
air ,  which  conftitutes  the  very  effence  of  the 
nitre,  are  impregnated  with  this  acid  principally, 
or  folely,  whilft  the  winds  blow  from  the  points 
of  the  compafs  between  the  north  and  eajl  ; 
and  thefe  winds  are  remarkable,  I  think,  all 
over  the  northern  hemifphere,  for  cooling 
the  air. 

By  thefe  winds,  then,  the  air  of  Egypt  is 
cooled  and  repleniflied  with  ’an  acid,  the  cold 
not  improbably  the  confequence  of  the  acid, 
which  we  have  before  mentioned,  as  the  great 
prefervative  againft  putrefaction,  and  confe- 
quently  contagion. 


It 
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It  is  furely  an  apparent  and  inconteftible  ad 
of  providence,  that  fends  the  Etefan  winds  at 
this  feafon,  when  the  moifture  with  which  the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile  impregnates  the  entire 
atmo'fphere,  renders  all  bodies  eminently  fubjed 
to  putrefaction,  and  confequently  an  antidote 
or  prefervative  is  particularly  neceflfary.  I  ihall 
fubmit  this  my  opinion  on  the  caufes  of  petti- 
lential  diforders,  and  now  proceed  to  fhew  my 
reafons  againft  the  poffibility  of  the  Plague 
being  brought  from  ^Turkey  to  England . 

After  a  ftrid  enquiry,  I  cannot  find  that  ei¬ 
ther  the  Greeks ,  Arabians ,  or  Italian  phyfici- 
ans,  have  faid  one  word  of  the  Plague  ever  being 
tranfported  from  one  nation  to  another  ^  in  any 
fort  of  merchandize . 

It  is  certain,  they  were  the  moil  curious 
compilers  of  medical  hiftory  ;  therefore,  if 
any  fuch  thing  had  happened  at  any  time,  it 
could  not  pofiibly  have  efcaped  their  notice  ; 
for  fads  of  this  nature  are  too  obvious  to  pafs 
unobferved  by  men  lefs  curious  in  obferving  the 
caufes  of  difeafes. 

*  ,A^  •  *  .*  ?  |  '  1  .  f  .  r  ‘  ,  ".U 

•  ’ X  ‘  :  f  ‘  .  •*  J  *  •  v  .  1  ,  y  i  x  •  v*. 

Rhazes  and  Avicenna ,  Arabia n  phyficians, 
are  filent  on  this  head,  although"  the  former 
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pradtifed  near  ioo  years;  and  Mercurialis 
fays,  cc  After  I  had  made  a  mod  particular 
fearch  among  the  writings  of  ancient  phyfi- 
cians,  for  the  Plague  being  communicated  by  a 
fomes,  I  never  could  difcover  any  fuch  thing 
among  them.”  * 

If  we  fearch  into  earlier  times  we  fhall  find 
that  the  Turks ,  Perjians ,  and  Arabians  wore 
filk,  cotton,  and  furrs ;  that  they  traded  in  thefe 
commodities  all  over  the  Indies ,  and  great  part 
of  Europe ;  and  yet  we  cannot  learn  that  any 
fuch  fatal  commodity  as  the  Plague  was  fold 
with  their  goods. 

Naples ,  Sicily ,  Genoa ,  Germany ,  Flanders , 
Copenhagen ,  Stockholm ,  Holland ,  and  Amjlerdamy 
have  all  been  attacked  with  the  Plague,  and 
we  have  received  many  fhips  from  thofe  places 
laden  with  linnens,  flax,  hemp,  GV.  at  thofe 
feafons,  yet  no  ill  confequences  followed,  tho’ 
their  voyages  were  performed  in  a  lefs  time 
than  from  the  Turkijh  empire.  Certainly  then, 
if  the  feeds  of  contagion  could  be  fo  conveyed, 
we  fliould  have  received  them  very  warm,  and 

*  The  affair  of  Trent  very  probably  made  him  curious  in 
examining  into  what  Fracajiorius  wrote,  and  what  the  Pope’s 
embaffador  had  publifhed. 


more 
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more  efpecially  in  thofe  days  when  no  quaran¬ 
tine  was  ufed. 

The  firft  Europeans  that  traded  with  the 
T urks ,  were  the  Venetians :  They  had  no  no¬ 
tion  that  the  Plague  could  be  received  in 
traffick,  till  very  lately,  that  is,  till  the  affair  of 
1 Trent ,  tho’  they  continued  their  commerce  for 
a  long  feries  of  years,  and  grew  very  rich. 

About  160  years  ago  our  Englijh  merchants 
entered  into  the  Turkey  trade,  lince  which  it 
has  not  been  fairly  proved  by  Dr  Mead ,  or  any 
writer,  that  the  Plague  was  ever  brought  from 
thence. 

Some  of  our  merchants  have  refided  long  in 
thofe  countries,  even  when  the  Plague  raged 
with  great  violence  at  Aleppo ,  Scanderoon , 
Smyrna,  Confiantinople ,  &c.  and  made  vaft  de¬ 
valuations,  nay  before  the  year  1665.  Surely 
then,  if  it  could  have  been  at  all  brought  over, 
thefe  early  periods  were  the  moft  probable  fea- 
fons  for  fuch  misfortunes,  becaufe  the  nation 
did  not  guard  againft  the  infedtion,  as  now,  for 
we  had  no  apprehenfions  of  its  being  conveyed 
in  goods. 

'  '  F  4 
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About  37  years  ago  the  Plague  at  Aleppo 
carried  off  90,000  in  half  a  year ,  but  we  never 
perceived  any  effects  of  it  here,  tho’  feveral 
fhips  arrived  with  cotton,  &c.  from  that  port. 

Before  the  Plague  in  London ,  we  imported 
many  thoufand  bags  of  cotton,  and  fince  that 
time  fome  millions,  even  from  infeded  places, 
yet  we  have  never  heard  that  any  enquiry  of 
this  kind  was  made  $  and  even  the  bale  of  cot¬ 
ton,  fo  much  talked  of  in  1665,  as  having  con¬ 
veyed  the  infedion  into  London ,  is  not  uncon¬ 
troverted,  for  we  are  told,  that  the  king  being 
in  council  was  inf  or  me  d7  that  the  prefident  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Phyfcians  affirmed ,  that  the 
Plague  began  in  St  Giles’.?,  by  flax. 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  was  the  place 
where  the  Plague  firft  appeared,  fince  the  poor 
in  all  nations  are  firft  afflided  ;  for  unwhole- 
fome  meats,  drinks,  tainted  flefh,  ftinking  gar¬ 
bage,  and  uncleanlinefs  do  not  a  little  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  propagation  of  peftilential  diftem- 
persj  for,  whenever  there  is  a  diftemperature 
in  the  air,  the  humane  body  is,  by  thefe  caufes, 
pre-difpofed  to  receive  the  infedion. 
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The  poor  were  always  the  firft  fufferers  in 
all  countries,  if  you  believe  the  learned,  be- 
caufe  their  fluids  are  poor  and  weak,  and  con- 
quently  the  folids  lefs  able  to  refill  putrefadion. 

Accordingly,  Mr  L'Eftrange  takes  notice, 
that  the  Plagues  in  1625  and  1636,  broke  out 
in  Whitechappel ,  a  probable  place,  not  only 
from  the  poor  in  that  neighbourhood,  but 
from  the  flaughter-houfes,  fince  more  beads  are 
killed  there  than  in  any  other  pari  ill  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  confequently  more  animal  filth  and 
naftinefs  is  there  to  be  found, 

I  know  that  the  Plague  is  generally  believed 
to  have  been  brought  to  Marfeilles  in  a  'Turkey 
fhip,  and  the  people  in  England  believed  it,  not 
only  at  that  time,  but  even  now,  for  it  was 
then,  and  is  to  this  day  faid,  that  a  bale  of  cot¬ 
ton  introduced  the  infection, 

The  firfi:  fhip  fufpeded  of  importing  the 
contagion  to  Marfeilles  came  from  Si  don ,  Tri¬ 
poli,  Syria ,  and  Cyprus „  She  was  commanded 
by  Capt.  Cloataud ,  and  arrived  on  the  20th  of 
May  1720.  Her  patents  or  clearance  certified, 
that  there  was  no  contagion  in  thofe  places; 

file 
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failed  the  31ft  of  January ,  which  was  before 
the  Plague  broke  out  in  any  of  them,  for 
which  reafon  fhe  had  a  healthy  patent,  it  be¬ 
ing  at  lead:  a  month  before  the  Plague  ufually 
appears  in  thofe  countries ;  and  I  conceive  it 
will  be  granted,  that  if  a  fhip  loads  at  a  port 
free  from  a  Plague,  fhe  cannot  receive  an  in¬ 
fection  by  contact.  Dr  Dedier*  fays,  none  of 
the  goods  of  the  other  Jhips  before-mentioned ,  not 
fo  much  as  a  bundle  or  parcel ,  were  brought  into 
Marfeilles ,  confequently  the  Plague  could  not 
be  conveyed  from  thofe  fhips,  even  if  the  dif- 
eafe  had  been  on  board. 

Mefli  Chiconeauy  Verny ,  Soulier,  and  Dedier , 
all  very  eminent  men  in  phyfic,  publicly  de¬ 
clared  againft  the  poffibility  of  the  Plague  be¬ 
ing  tranfported  in  goods. 

, 

The  Plague  I  am  fpeaking  of,  began  among 
the  poor,  and  its  firft  appearance  was  on  the 
9th  of  July ,  fix  weeks  after  the  firfi:  fhip’s 
arrival.  1 

| 

*  This  gentleman  was  an  eminent  phyfician  of  Montpelier . 

He  was  fent  by  order  of  the  Dauphin,  with  the  Doctors  Chi- 
coyneau ,  Verny ,  Pons ,  Bontelier ,  and  three  furgeons,  Soullier , 
furgeon  to  the  king,  Montet ,  and  Rabbaton ,  to  examine  into 
the  nature  and  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  in  Marfeilles* 
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This  narrative  would  incline  one  to  believe, 
that  the  Plague  of  Marfeilles  was  neither 
brought  nor  propagated  by  any  merchandize 
from  Turkey  ;  but  it  arofe  from  an  infalubrity 
of  the  air , 

SanBorius  could  never  conceive  that  the 
Plague  could  be  conveyed  in  goods,  and  fays, 
cc  The  infection  can  laft  only  fo  long  as  the  re- 
cc  mote  or  immediate  caufes  fubfift ;  for  if 
“  any  one  of  them  fails,  the  malignity  Hops, 
<c  as  the  movement  of  #  clock  ceafes,  as  foon 
“  as  there  is  a  failure  in  the  fmalleft  tooth  of 
cc  any  of  its  wheels.” 

I  cannot  therefore  give  up  my  own  opinion 
to  a  late  author  *  who  has,  by  his  authority, 
countenanced  the  relation  of  the  rife  of  the 
Plague  from  cotton  imported .  We  are  ready 
to  fwallow  French  modes  and  French  tales,  and 
I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  this  wonderful  con¬ 
ceit  was  imported  from  the  French ,  and  that 
this  is  the  only  Plague  ever  brought  to  us  by 
men  and  apparel. 

Suppofe  a  fliip  took  in  her  lading  at  any 
port,  at  the  time  when  the  Plague  raged  there. 


*  Dr  Mead \ 
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(which,  I  am  certain,  has  often  been  the  cafe) 
and  fuppofe  too  that  the  merchandize  had  im¬ 
bibed  the  contagion  at  the  time  when  it  was 
put  on  board  ;  if  it  fhould  be  fo  circumftanced, 
we  fhould  be  all  frighted  at  the  entrance  of  fo 
dangerous  a  gueft,  but  to  be  frighted  would  be 
our  only  evil ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  it  muft  be 
impoffible  for  the  Plague  to  be  fo  conveyed  to 
us,  becaufe  it  is  of  a  nature  contrary  to  the  dif- 
pofition  of  our  climate  ;  for,  during  a  great  part 
of  our  fummers,  we  have  either  northerly 
winds,  that  are  in  their  nature  very  dry,  and  of 
a  nitrous  quality,  which  is  very  healthy,  as 
phyficians  have  obferved,  or  accompanied  with 
moifture  and  continued  rains  :  But  even  then, 
the  gales  proceed  from  the  north  and  weftern 
parts,  and  fuch  rains  are  different  from  the 
damps  or  wet  weather  in  'Turkey  ;  for  in  thofe 
countries  the  rain  falls  after  great  draughts,  in 
hafty  fhowers,  and  is  fucceeded  by  fcorching 
heats,  and  foutherly  winds. 

It  mull  be  granted,  that  we  are  fituated  in  a 
very  un fettled  climate  ;  the  winds  never  con¬ 
tinuing  long  in  any  quarter  ;  nor  is  our  wea¬ 
ther  certain  for  months  together,  like  that  of 
' Turkey ,  where  they  have  but  two  regular  fea- 

fons,  (ftated  winds)  one  of  near  eight  months, 

with 
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continual  north-eaft  gales,  and  the  other  with 
foutherly  winds. 

Befides,  we  have  no  defarts,  great  lakes , 
fwamps ,  or  extenfive  rivers ,  in  our  neighbour¬ 
hood,  nor  high  barren  mountains ,  fcorching 
fands ,  or  fpacious  wildernefjes ,  inhabited  by  wild 
beafts,  innumerable  reptiles,  infeCts,  GV.  in 
which  they  perifh.  Neither  do  our  herbage 
rot  and  ftink  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  confe- 
quently  our  atmofphere  cannot  be  pre-difpofed 

\  y  '■S 

to  receive  and  nourish  fo  unwelcome  a  guefh 
For  theveryfame  caufe  which  hinders  the  plague 
from  continuing  all  the  year  in  any  one  city  in 
1 Turkey ,  prevents  its  entrance  into  England » 

But  here  the  air  abounds  with  nitre,  the  chief 

\  - 

rejijier  of  putrefaction .  Befides,  we  want  that 
intenfe  heat  with  moifture,  which  is  necefifary 
to  putrefaction ;  for,  without  thefe  agents,  heat 
and  moifture,  nothing  can  putrify. 

I  have  faid  before,  that  heat  rarities  all  bo¬ 
dies,  more  or  lefs  $  it  weakens  the  contaCt  of 
fubftances,  leflens  the  cohefions,  and  gives 
fpace  for  moifture  to  penetrate  them,  both 
which  adting  at  the  fame  time,  prepare  bodies 
for  fblution  and  putrefaction. 

Indeed 
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Indeed  England  would  be  as  fubjedt  to  the 
Plague  as  Grand  Cairo ,  if  it  was  fituated  in  a 
neighbourhood  of  the  fame  nature.  But  this 
cold  latitude  defends  us  from  frequent  and  vi¬ 
olent  peftilencies,  by  affording  us  an  air  of  al- 
moft  the  fame  nature  as  that  which  attends 
the  Etefian  blajls,  which  are  remarkable  for 
checking  and  extinguishing  all  peftilenlial  dif- 
eafes,  in  every  part  of  the  world. 


If  the  Plague  cannot  Shew  itfelf  in  its  mother 
country,  when  the  air  is  fanned  with  north-eaft 
blafts,  certainly  it  cannot  gain  admiffion  in  that 
clime,  of  which  the  atmofphere  abounds  with 
principles  fo  diredtly  oppofite  to  its  nature. 

This  ifland  has,  indeed,  variety  of  feafons, 
but  they  are  all  colder  than  thofe  in  Egypt ,  and 
our  lands  are  every  where  better  cultivated. 
We  have  no  woods  to  fcreen  the  fun  from  the 
earth,  nor  moift  exhalations  to  poifon  the  at¬ 
mofphere  $  and  therefore,  when  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  that  the  natural  infects  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  can  live,  breed,  and  enjoy  health  in  Eng¬ 
land,  I  then  (hall  believe,  that  mohair  and  cot¬ 
ton  may  convey  the  Plague  to  us,  and  that  it  is 
poflible  for  this  diftemper  to  remain  here  for 
years.  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


The  Nature  of  Lazarettos  and  Quarantines . 


conjideredy 


H  E  S  E  methods  have  been  in  ufe  in 


A  moft  nations  fubjedl  to  this  infectious 
difeafe,  but  never  with  fuccefs.  Marfeilles  be¬ 
ing  perfwaded  to  the  Italian  practice  of  fires, 
guards,  quarantines,  &c.  followed  their  me¬ 
thods  to  the  deftrudtion  of  the  fubjeCis,  Let 
us  now  fee  whether  we  have  any  reafon  to  foL 
low  them  for  the  future. 

We  may,  for  once,  fuppofe  a  fummer  like 
that  in  1665,  attended  with  great  heat,  moif- 
ture,  and  foutherly  winds ;  that  fome  merchan¬ 
dize  from  "Turkey  was  capable  of  imbibing  the 
feeds  of  the  Plague  ;  that  it  was  poffible  for  it 
to  be  brought  and  fpread  in  any  part  of  England • 
and  that  our  air,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the 
inhabitants,  were  pre-difpofed  to  receive  the 
infedlion. 

Now,  as  the  Plague  is  propagated  by  hot 
and  moift  air,  how  is  it  poffible,  to  think,  that 
walls  ffiould  be  able  to  intercept  the  paffage 


of 
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of  this  fluid  ?  I  fhould  as  foon  imagine,  that 
the  wall  round  Hyde  Park  would  prevent  the 
rooks  from  building  in  the  oaks,  or  the  fmall 
birds  in  the  bufhes  -y  for  birds  have  wings,  and 
fly,  fo  can  the  Plague.  The  wings  of  the 
Plague  are  the  winds,  and  therefore  it  can 
foar  higher  than  the  towering  fuperftrudtures 
of  men. 

.>  •  »  .  .  -  '  .  »  ... 
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Befldes  lazarettos  and  quarantines,  * Jhutting 
up  houfes ,  fires  burning  in  the  ftreets,  lines,  in- 
trenchments,  guards,  and  fhutting  up  whole 
cities  have  been  tried  over  and  over,  for  ages 
paft,  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  this  difeafe  ; 
but  I  never  could  learn  that  any,  or  all  of  thefe 
methods  ever  hindered  it  from  going  forward. 
Probably  then  the  merchants  will  think  them- 
felves  fomewhat  burthened  by  the  heavy  ex¬ 
pellees  they  are  now  obliged  to  fuflfer  in  per¬ 
forming  quarantine,  whiifl:  the  poor  failors 
grieve  to  undergo  an  undeferved  imprifonment. 
But  the  nation,  whenever  it  is  thought  proper, 
may  prevent  their  fuffering  any  longer  thefe  in¬ 
conveniences,  and,  withfafety,  fave  the  expence 
of  building  offices  for  fuch  purpofes. 

*  The  fevereft  treatment  imaginable,  as  it  is  aligning 
them  to  the  cruelleft  of  deaths. 

At 
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At  Leghorn ,  and  other  ports,  where  Laza¬ 
rettos  have  been  eftablifhed,  the  ufual  method 
is  to  open  every  bale  of  merchandize,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  then  the  porters 
thruft  in  their  naked  arms  every  day,  to  let  in 

frefh  air.  This  is  the  common  practice. 

%  *  •« 

Now  I  conceive  that  if  the  merchandize  was 
inferred,  thefe  porters,  one  time  or  other,  miift, 
according  to  Mead ’s  dodtrine  of  contagion,  re¬ 
ceive  the  diftemper,  of  which  we  fhould  have 
fome  accounts,  Befides,  the  porters  would  refute 
this  employment  as  foon  as  inftances  could  be 
produced  of  any  of  their  fellow  Servants  dying, 
by  an  infedtion  received  in  this  bufinefs. 

It  is  alfo  much  to  be  queflioned,  whether 

our  Englifh  porters  would  be  perfwaded  to 

work  of  this  nature.  Nay,  I  am  afraid,  that 

even  convidts  would  rather  chufe  to  finifli  life 

at  Tyburn ,  if  they  were  fenfible  of  fuch  danger. 

!  * 

It  muft  feem  ftrange,  that  we  have  but  lately 

infilled  on  quarantines,  after  a  long,  conftant, 

■ 

and  extenfive  traffic  to  every  part  of  the  Le¬ 
vant,  without  fuch  care,  or  any  injury. 


G 
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If  goods  may  retain  the  feeds  of  contagion* 
it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  open  the  bales* 
and  expofe  the  goods  to  the  air  5  for  the  circum¬ 
ambient  air  would  naturally  kindle  the  fuel  of 
the  diftemper,  and,  as  it  were,  light  it  into  a 
flame  *  for  air  is  the  food  of  fire ;  it  kindles 
every  thing  flamable,  and  without  it  no  fire 
can  fubfifh 

Air  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  fermentation 
and  putrefaction,  and  can  produce  fire  from 
moift  bodies.  As  for  inftance, 

>  A  ihip  had  taken  in  her  lading  of  fafFron- 
weed  at  Sahnica .  On  her  voyage,  this  com¬ 
modity  being  moift,  fermented  and  heated  y 
the  captain  of  the  fhip  very  injudicioufly  took 
up  the  pumps,  to  let  in  the  air,  and  this  frefli 
air  caufed  a  new  fermentation.  The  weed 
foon  after  took  fire  and  burnt  the  fttip  and  car- 
goe.  Much  the  lame  event  happens  to  ftacks 
of  new  hay,  when  they  are  put  up  with  much 
moifture.  n 

The  method  taken  by  the  Indians  to  pro- 
duce  fire,  is.  by  rubbing  too  hard  pieces  of 
wood  together,  which  puts  the  intervening  air 

into 
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Into  a  violent  motion  ;  and  this,  in  fome  mea- 
fare,  proves,  that  air  is  neceflary  to  produce  fire. 

If  Turkey  wares  brought  to  us  could  infed 
the  nation,  the  perfons  mod:  fubjed  to  receive 
the  in  fed  ion,  would  be  the  mariners,  becaufe 
when  the  hatches  are  fird  opened,  there  a  rife 
very  warm  and  hot  fleams.  They  would  be 
endangered  likewife  by  removing  the  cotton, 
and  as  it  is  impoffible  to  unload  thefe  veffels 
without  breaking  the  packs,  infomuch'  that  a* 
bundance  of  it  is  to  be  re-packed.  In  the  next 
place  the  cuftom-houfe  officers,  and  ware-houfe 
keepers,  and  every  perfon  employed,  would  be 
in  danger  of  catching  the  diftemper. 

Permit  me,  therefore,  to  fay,  that  if  the 
[  Plague  in  1665  had  been  the  Turkijh  difeafe, 
i  it  mud  certainly  have  fird  broke  out  fame- 
where  about  the  Cudom-houfe,  indead  of  St 
;  Giles's ,  Glare-market ,  or  Weftminjler .  Befides, 
\  London  would  not  have  been  the  only  city  in- 
I  feded,  Norwich,  Manchefier ,  nay,  Spital  Fields , 
1  and  other  towns  and  places,  where  the  cotton 
was  manufactured,  would  have  alfo  received  the 
infedion. 

Since  neither  lazarettos  nor  quarantines  have 
ever  flopped  the  rage  of  the  difeafe,  and  fince 
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the  notion  of  the  Plague  being  tranfported  to  us 
is  fo  ftrongly  rooted  in  our  minds,  I  fhall  con- 
lider  a  few  of  the  many  difadvantages  fuch 
praftices  will  produce. 

Fir  ft,  Encouraging  the  running  of  Turkijh 
merchandize  from  France  and  Holland. 


Secondly,  A  great  hazard  of  having  the 
Plague  (if  the  difeafe  can  be  imported)  fmug- 
gled  into  the  nation. 


Thirdly,  Difabling  this  branch  of  trade  from 
procuring  failors  to  work  the  fhips ;  for  if  they 
are  to  be  imprifoned  on  their  return  home,  j| 
they  will  naturally  flxun  the  employment. 


Fourthly,  fuch  places  of  imprlfcnmenf  would 
be  flore-houfes  of  contagion  ;  for  if  goods  can¬ 
not  be  healthy  after  a  fix  weeks  voyage,  a  qua¬ 
rantine  (in  forty  days)  cannot  purify  them.  Be- 
fides,  another  very  great  inconveniency  will* 
attend  the  lazarettos,  for  lliips  continually,  ar-  J 
riving  with  goods  tainted,  muft, '  when  brought  i 
into  it,  infedb  anew  both  the  goods  and  men 
that  were  there  before  •  fo  that  the  failors  | 
would  receive  the  contagion  again.  This  would 
be  adding  forty  days  to  forty  mor  ;  and  wnen  Jj 

-  the;  lx 
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failors  would  be  clean  enough  for  another  voy¬ 
age,  or  the  merchandize  fit  for  market,  who 

can  fay  ? 

* 

% 

Fifthly,  Such  ftore-houfes  of  contagion  are 
moft  likely  to  propagate  the  Plague  amongft 
us  (if  the  feeds  of  contagion  can  remain  in 
goods)  for  the  whole  lazaretto  will  be  difeafed, 
and  the  air  feizlng  it,  will  fpread  it  to  the  adja¬ 
cent  towns  and  villages,  and  frefh  goods  will 
(  #be  a  continual  fupply,  fo  long  as  we  trade  with 
the  Turkifh  dominions.  I  am  not  fingle  in 
this  opinion,  for  Dr  Mead  (p.  34.)  corroborates 
.what  is  here  advanced  by  the  following  paffage  : 

<c  For  while  contagion  is  kept  upandnurfed 
cc  in  lazarettoes,  and  continually  increafed  by 
<c  daily  additions  and  fupplies,  ’tis  impoffiblebut, 
cc  by  degrees,  the  air  fhould  become  tainted.” 

•T  '  .| 

f 

And  again,  page  56.  Ce  For  confining  peo- 

pie,  and  fhutting  them  up  together  in  great 
i  *  numbers,  will  make  the  d  idem  per  rage  with 
•  “  augmented  force,  even  to  the  increafing  it 
“  beyond  what  can  eafiiybe  imagined.” 

Sixthly,  If  this  trade  fhould  fuffer  for  want 
of  ipen  to  navigate  the  Chips,  %  decreafe 
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of  the  cuftoms  follows,  and  a  deficiency  of 
the  funds. 


Seventhly,  Injury  in  trade  brings  difcredit ; 
difcredit,  poverty  and  difcontent,  and  the  ftar- 
ving  often  thoufand  artificers,  &c.  not  forget¬ 
ting  the  fears  and  frights  which  which  will 
expofe  us  to  a  long  train  of  mifchiefs. 


To  obviate,  in  fome  meafure,  fuch  inconve- 
niencies,  I  jfhall  now  offer  a  method  to  guard 
us  from  purchafing  this  fatal  commodity,  (that 
is,  fuppofing  this  difeafe  could  be  imported) 
without  any  additional  expence  to  the  mer¬ 
chants,  or  injury  to  the  community  ; 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Etefian  gales 
fet  in  fome  time  in  Auguft ,  and  blow  till  Fe¬ 
bruary  and  March ,  during  which  months  the 
Plague  does  not  appear  in  Turkey . 


I  jfhould  think  then,  that  if  the  fhips  were 
commanded  to  be  in  Turkey  in  Auguft ,  and 
ftriftly  to  depart  from  thofe  countries  fome  time 
in  January  or  February ,  that  fuch  orders  would 
put  a  flop  to  the  apprehenfions  which  now  fub- 
fift  among  thofe  who  are  determined  to  believe 
that  the  Plague  is  capable  of  being  imported. 

For 


j 

i 
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For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  at  prefent  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  Plague  ever  was  or  can  be  im¬ 
ported  to  us  from  T urkey>  or  from  any  other 
place  ;  neither  do  I  know  any  writer  on  this 
fujedt,  that  has  fhewn  us  one  inftance  of  it. 

It  feems  ftrange,  that  altho’  neither  a  cap¬ 
tain,  failor,  or  any  officer  of  a  Turkifh  fhip, 
after  their  arrival,  was  fo  much  as  found  dif- 
temper’d,  or  any  perfons  hired  to  unload,  have 
died,  yet  we  fhould  tremble  at  this  phantom, 
and  imagine  that  fhips  Can  convey  an  infectious 
difeafe,  without  infedting  the  mariners  or 
paffengers. 

It  has  never  been  proved,  nay,  never  alleged, 
that  any  fuch  perfons  were  ever  infedted,  or 
ever  died  of  the  Plague ;  and  I  believe  no  hif- 
tory  can  fhew  one  inftance  of  it  in  England , 
However,  if  there  was  any  foundation  for  this 
opinion,  that  the  Plague  is  imported  by  fhip- 
ping,  many  experiments  might  have  been  tried 
to  prove  its  validity,  and  the  only  reafon  why 
fome  experiments  have  not  been  offered,  muff 
have  been,  that  the  mariners  never  complained 
of  any  fuch  difeafe.  Neither  WappingyLime - 
houfe,  Ratcliffey  nor  Rotherhith  can  produce  fo 
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much  as  an  old  woman's  ftory,  of  her  fon  or 
grandfon  dying  of  this  diflemper. 

Since  then  no  proof,  by  way  of  trial,  has 
ever  been'  made,  to  convince  the  world  that 
Turkey  fhips  were  healthy,  permit  me  to  lay 
the  following  experiment  before  you : 

Dr  Mead ,  and  others,  have  faid,  that  ma¬ 
lignant  difeafes  are  capable  of  being  conveyed 
in  the  plumage  of  birds,  alfo  dogs,  hogs,  &c. 
have  been  killed  by  it ;  therefore  the  experi¬ 
ment  1  now  offer  is,  on  the  firft  opening  of  the 
hatches  to  let  fly  fome  fmall  birds,  or  putfome 
animals  of  any  other  fpecies  into  the  hold,  and 
to  let  them  continue  there  fome  time,  and  af¬ 
terwards  confine  them,  if  they  prove  flckly,  die, 
or  recover ;  from  thence  we  may,  with  fome 
confidence,  form  a  judgment.  This  is  an  ope¬ 
ration  highly  in  favour  of  contagion,  fince  hot 
air  confined  will  almoft  kill  any  animal  $  there¬ 
fore  the  ballance  muff  here  incline,  as  it  ought, 
to  the  fafeft  fide  of  the  queftion. 

If  fuch  experiments  fliould  not  be  approved 
of,  I  fliould  conceive,  that  infpedlors  fliould  be 
appointed  to  go  on  board  thofe  veffels,  and  to 
examine  the  goods  in  the  hold,  and  with  naked 
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arms  pull  the  cotton  out  of  the  bags,  fmell  to 
the  mohair,  fponge,  fkins,  and  other  merchan¬ 
dize,  that  has  been  fufpebted  to  hold  die  feeds 
of  that  diftemper. 

The  infpedfors  ought  to  be  thofe  who  have 
a  perfedt  knowledge  of  the  difeafe,  becaufe 
they  fhould  examine  every  officer  and  fail  or 
before  they  make  ther  report. 

Since  then  the  Plague  is  a  diftemperature  of 
the  air,  it  cannot  be  ftrange,  that  neither  laza¬ 
rettos  nor  quarantines  never  has  nor  never  can 
intercept  its  courfe,  therefore  the  experiments 
of  birds,  animals,  and  the  reports  of  infpedtois 
of  health  may  pacify  the  minds  of  obflinate  bi¬ 
gots,  fince  they  will  confirm  us  in  a  belief,  that 
neither  the  Plague  in  England ,  in  1665,  or  that 
of  Marseilles ,  in  1720,  proceeded  from  com¬ 
merce  ;  for  if  they  ever  did,  they  will  again  ; 
but  then  fome  of  the  officers  or  failors  will  be 
difeafed,  or  the  birds  or  animals  become  dis¬ 
temper’d,  all,  or  any  of  which,  cannot  efcape 
the  notice  of  proper  infpedtors  appointed. 

The  progreffive  motion  of  a  Plague  cannot 
be  intercepted  by  the  art  of  man,  fince  there  are 
pre-requifites  which  always  precede  this  difeafe. 

I  may 
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I  may  recite  a  narrative,  to  confirm  what  is 
advanced,  vtz, 

/  V 

Dr  yohn  Chrijlopher  Gottwald ,  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Plague  at  Dantzick ,  communica¬ 
ted  to  the  Royal  Society,  traces  its  origin  from 
Pinozow ,  foon  after  the  battle  of  the  Swedes  and 
Saxons ,  in  1702.  It  appeared  near  Cracow  the 
year  following,  and  thence  moving  weftward 
to  Lemberg ,  and  eaftward  to  Upper  Volhinia , 
it  fpread  in  1704,  towards  the  Lamber .  In 
1705,  it  pafied  into  Great  Poland ,  and  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pofen  till  1 707, 
when  it  feifed  Warfaw .  In  1708,  it  came  to 
Polifh  PruJJia  and  tfhorn  ;  and,  in  1709,  ( not- 
withftanding  all  the  necejfary  precautions  were 
taken  by  Quarantines)  it  gradually  infinuated 
itfelf  into  the  fuburbs  of  Dantzicky  and  thence 
into  the  towns. 

He  obferves,  that  the  year  before  the  Plague 
broke  out,  a  hard  froft,  with  great  quantities  of 
fnow,  fell  there ;  alfo  thick  flinking  mills, 
which  darkened  the  air,  the  winter  before ; 
from  which  he  concludes,  that  the  difeafe  was 
from  an  infection  in  the  air . 


This 
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This  obfervation  exadily  quadrates  with  the 
winter  in  England ,  preceding  the  Plague  in 
1665.  And  my  n°ti°ns  are  corroborated  by 
•the  followed  paffage,  in  which  he  obferves,  that 
the  poor  fuffered  moft,  and  that  perfons  who 
never  ftirred  abroad,  caught  the  infection,  that 
many  were  ill  in  the  town  before  it  was  judg’d 
to  be  the  Plague  5  and  that,  without  the  lea  ft 
reafon  to  imagine  it  communicated  by  goods  or 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  PoliJJo ,  Dant- 
zick ,  Englifh ,  and  all  the  northern  Plagues  have 
fucceeded  hard  frofts  and  great  quantities  of 
fnow,  but  that  every  Turkijh  Plague,  and  more 
particularly  that  great  one  in  1348,  followed 
foutherly  winds  and  great  rains. 

From  which  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the 
indifpofition  of  the  atmofphere  is  the  original 
caufe  of  this  difeafe,  and  if  intrenchments,  lines, 
fortifications,  quarantines,  can  flop  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  air,  certainly  they  ought,  without 
lofs  of  time,  to  be  put  in  execution.  But,  I 
am  afraid,  all  will  be  ineffectual,  unlefs  we 
throw  up  great  hills  and  mountains,  to  affift  ' 
sail  the  other  contrivances. 

It 
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It  mult  be  granted,  that  the  qualities  of  the 
air  are  not  always  the  fame ;  it  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  fubftance  wherewith  it  is 
impregnated  ;  and  its  operations,  with  refpedt 
as  well  to  human  bodies,  as  to  flame,  found, 
and  light,  will  be  according  to  the  bodies  that 
form  its  competition.  On  thefe  principles  alfo 
depend  its  gravity  and  elaftic  power,  from 
which  we  fee  why  fituations  of  places  differ 
fo  much,  that  fome  are  as  remarkable  for  falu- 
brity,  as  others  are  for  diftempers.  This  holds 
true  in  many  counties  in  England ,  and  may  be 
more  remarkably-  explained. 

The  Campagni  di  Roma  is  a  very  fine  plain 
country  with  an  exceeding  rich  foil,  but  nei¬ 
ther  cultivated  nor  drained,  confequently  be¬ 
comes  rotten  and  putrid,  and  fends  forth,  during 
the  heat  of  fummer,  noxious  effluvia  in  fuch 
abundance,  that  it  is  accounted  very  dangerous 
even  to  pafs  through  it,  and  certain  death  to  pafs 
a  night  in  it,  fo  that  it  remains  deftitute  of 
inhabitants. 

f 

# 

Cemelli  alfo  obferves,  that  the  Plague  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  generally  breaks  out  in  that  quarter 
of  the  city  which  lies  low  and  is  marfhv. 
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From  this  view  of  the  indifpofition  of  the 
atmofphere,  and  a  numeration  of  the  various 
countries  through  which  the  Plague  travelled 
in  a  fhort  time j  I  apprehend,  that  thefe  na¬ 
tions  could  not  be  di (tempered  by  a  commu¬ 
nication  from  perfon  to  perfon,  for  thefe  coun¬ 
tries  are  vaftly  remote  from  each  other. 

If  then,  this  fhould  be  granted,  it  follows, 
that  neither  the  Engli/h  nor  Marfeilles  pefti- 
lence  were  brought  in  merchandize ,  but  fprung, 
originally  and  folely,  from  an  infection  in  the  air . 
To  which  if  we  fay,  that  thefe  foreign  king¬ 
doms  had  not,  at  that  time,  even  feen  Indian 
or  Tnrkifh  goods,  nor  had  any  current  com¬ 
merce  with  thefe  nations,  fo  early  as  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  it  will  greatly  ftrengthen  my 
opinion,  as  well  as  fupport  my  intention  of  pa¬ 
cifying  the  minds  of  my  readers. 

We  may  carry  thefe  confiderations  ftill  far¬ 
ther,  by  faying,  if  cotton,  &c.  were  capable  of 
retaining  the  feeds  of  the  Plague  $  houfhold 
linnen,  cotton  goods,  flannels,  bedding,  and 
woollens  are  equally  dangerous.  But  if  we 
look  into  any  of  the  hiftories  <of  the  Plague, 
we  fhaji  find  it  juft  the  reverfe  5  for  after  the 

'  great 
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great  Plague  in  London ,  in  1665,  *  The  people 
who  had  retired  into  the  country ,  were  fo  little 
afraid  of  the  inf cbl  ion  being  preferred  in  linen 
or  houfjold  goods ,  that  on  their  return  to  town , 
they,  without  any  fc ruble,  entered  the  rooms  of 
the  fck ,  before  the  people  were  quite  dead,  and 
went  into  the  beds  where  the  dead  expired,  even 
before  they  were  cold,  and  before  they  were  clean- 
fedt  rom  the  (lench  of  the  difeafed,  but  yet  none 
caught  the  diftemper.  I  conceive,  that  more 
inftances  might  be  produced  of  people  efcaping 
this  diforder  after  approaching  the  fick,  than  of 
thofe  who  catch  it. 

Let  us  particularly  conlider  the  condition  of 
phylicians,  apothecaries,  furgeons,  and  nurfes. 
The  queftion  is  then,  whether  more  of  thefe 
people  in  the  Plague  of  London ,  did  efcape 
with  life,  or  died.  According  to  what  I  have 
read,  fcarce  any  of  them  died,  which  fhews, 
that  the  caufe  of  the  Plague  fpreading  was  more 
from  the  air  than  contadf.  * 

*  Vicfe  Hodges's  Account  of  the  Plague  in  London,  in  1665. 

*  We  have  an  account  of  five  phyficians  that  died  during 
the  Plague.  This  number  is  but  fmall,  in  proportion  to 
thofe  employed  in  attending  the  afflicted. 
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The  matter  generated  by  the  difeafe  is  too 
grofs  to  perfpire  or  pafs  thro’  the  pores  of  the 
fkin  $  for,  if  it  could  be  difcharged  this  way, 
we  feldom  fhould  find  buboes  and  carbuncles, 
the  happy  crifes  of  peftilential  fevers.  Neither 
is  the  pus  in  thefe  tumors  contagious,  for  all 
furgeons  find,  that  the  matter  in  fuch  like  fwel- 
lings  is  very  vifcid,  and  that  it  does  not  fly  off ; 
if  it  did,  they  could  not  efcape  in  their  repeated 
dreffings.  It  is  evident,  we  have  not  had  any 
complaints  made  from  furgeons  who  have  at¬ 
tended  fuch  cafes,  of  receiving  the  Plague  or 
poxes  from  their  patients. 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  never  feen  pefti^ 
lentiai  difeafes,  where  there  was  not  a  hot  and 
dry  fkin,  drynefs  in  the  glands  of  the  mouth, 
fcarce  any  fpittle,  without  moifture  or  perfpira- 
tion  (unlefs  when  nearly  recovered)  therefore 
no  effluvia  can  fly  off  to  infliQ:  the  difeafe  on 
vifitors,  which  makes  it  doubtful  whether  this 
difeafe  can  be  received  by  contact 

I  fhould  imagine,  that  a  blite  or  blaft  in 
fhrubs  proceeds  from  the  air,  and  not  from  one 
fhrub  approaching  another.  But  gardens  have 
at  the  fame  time  felt  the  diftemper,  altho’  litu- 
ated  in  remote  counties. 
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But,  to  return  to  my  argument,  it  may  be 
faid,  that  during  the  Plague  at  Mar  fettles ,  the 
magiftrates,  for  many  weeks,  burnt  all  the 
wearing  apparel,  houfhold  furniture,  &c.  as 
wras  done  in  London  •  but  foon  after  the  phy- 
ficians,  of  whom  there  was  a  great  number, 
were  fo  ftrongly  confirmed  in  their  opinion, 
that  the  Plague  could  not  be  conveyed  in  apparel , 
houfjold furniture,  or  merchandize ,  that  they  ga¬ 
thered  together  the  very  flannels ,  which  had  been 
made  ufe  of  in  the  pefl-boufes ,  about  the  diflem- 
per'd ,  not  only  to  prevent  their  being  burnt  or 
deflroyed ,  but  with  an  intent  to  preferve  them 
for  future  fervice  3  and  yet  there  was  no 
Plague  heard  of  the  enfuing  year.  Thefe  are 
inconteftible  truths,  and  therefore  will  fmother 
all  idle  imaginations. 


I  mu  ft  not  pafs  over  another  abfurdity, 
which  has  been  that  of  the  terror  in  approach¬ 
ing  thofe  who  have  died  of  the  Plague.  This 
was  fo  dreadful  at  firft,  in  London  and  Mar- 
feilles ,  that  the  dead  were  ordered  to  be  buried 
very  deep  in  lime,  to  prevent  any  infection. 


Surely  dead  people  never  can  emit  any  thing 
infedtious,  far  the  air  is  gone  out.  The  Lurks, 


and  every  inhabitant  of  their  dominions,  know 

25^1— k*J  ^  th 
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the  truth  of  this  phylofophy,  for  if  they  meet 
the  bearers  of  the  dead  in  the  ftreet  with  a 
corpie,  they  never  fo  much  as  turn  out  of 
the  way. 


As  to  the  ftory  told  by  BenediBus ,  of  a  fea¬ 
ther-bed  retaining  the  poifon  of  a  Plague  for 
feven  years,  and  killing  afterwards  5900  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  of  a  rag  containing  the  feeds  of 
the  infedtion,  for  fourteen  years. 


For  eft  us'  hiftory  of  an  old  trunk,  with  a  cob¬ 
web  in  the  corner  of  it,  making  a  Plague  fore. 
A  perfon  feized  with  this  difeafe,  by  handling 
fome  thread.  Fracajlorius 7  tale  of  a  leather 
coat  killing  25  Germans ,  who  wore  it  alter 
each  other :  and  ten  thoufand  men  being  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  contagion  retained  in  it.  The 
relation  of  a  lady  who  dropt  down  dead  of  the 
Plague,  by  fuelling  to  a  Furky  handkerchief. 
The  account  of  a  man  who  loft  his  life,  by 
Handing  on  a  Fyrky  carpet  $  and  many  other 
melancholy  ftories,  I  believe,  were,  in  a  great 
meafure,  the  foundation  of  fixing  the  belief  of 
this  difeafe  being  propagated  by  contagion . 


I  could  anfwer  every  one  of  thefe  recited 
ftories  feparately  and  fatisfadtorily  5  but  I  am 

,  H  /  ?  confident, 
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confident,  few,  if  any,  will  think  them  of  any 
eonlequence  $,  fince  thole  merchants  who  have 
lived  in  Turky ,  can  inform  us,  that  after  the 
Plague  has  ceafed,  they,  or  their  fervants  do 
handle  and  fmell  to  the  cotton,  &c.  without 
receiving  any  injury ;  for  the  malignity  does 
not  continue  in  thefe  loofe  and  fpongy  goods, 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  infedt  the  Turks  or  Arme¬ 
nians ,  after  th  Plague  feafon  is  over  *  if  it  did, 
thofe  nations-  would  never  be  free  a  month  from 
the  diftemper. 


Every  one  who  has  been  in  Turky  well 
knows,  that  Stevidores  and  failors  often  work 
naked  in  ftoving  the  cotton.  This  is  a  labo¬ 
rious  employment,  and  the  hold  of  the  fhip  is 
exceffive  hot.  Further,  *  the  cotton  packs  or 
bales  are  continually  handled  and  tumbled  a- 
bout,  to  fix  the  pieces  of  wood  on,  to  facilitate 
their  ftorage.  The  labourers  too  are  often 
bare-footed,  therefore  they  cannot  help  treading 
continually  upon  the  merchandize  brought 


*  To  every  bale  of  cotton  are  fixed  feveral  long  pieces  of 
wood,  called  longeters.  They  are  managed  to  form  the  bale 
like  to  a  cone,  and  where  a  flrong  man  can  but  juft  force  in 
both  hands,  one.  of  thefe  packs  is  heaved  in  by  the  ftrengtbr 
of  a  windlefs.  The  force  is  fo  great  as  often  to  raife  the 
decks  and  hides  of  the  veilels,  and  it  is  allowed  to  be  the  moff 
curious  operation  in  loading. 


aboard 


\ 
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aboard.  Nay,  I  have  feen  the  Tailors  breakfaft, 
and  others  deep  on  thefe  bales  of  cotton, 

Surely  then,  if  the  feeds  of  contagion  were 

lodged  in  cotton,  thefe  men  could  not  efcape, 

/ 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  I  conceive, 
that  this  Turkijh  endemial  difeafe,  this  iuppofed 
effluvia,  vapour,  imperceptible  fleam,  cannot 
any  longer  fupport  its  credit,  unlefs  we  are  re- 
folved  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  force  of  evi¬ 
dence,  and  to  fhut  our  eyes  againft  convidlion ; 
for  is  it  poffible  to  bring  a  fick  perfon  from 
Turky ,  to  continue  lick  all  the  voyage,  and 
afterwards  to  infedt  London  ?  This  cannot  eafily 
be  done,  becaufe  every  perfon,  Tick  of  the 
Plague,  either  dies  or  recovers  in  three  or  four 
days.  For  the  fame  reafon,  towns  have  not 
been  infedted  by  fick  perfons,  becaufe  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  this  fever  is  fo  great,  as  to  difable  the 
afflidted  from  travelling  to  dirtant  villages. 

In  fhips,  failors  eat,  drink,  work,  and  deep 
in  a  very  fmall  compafs ;  but  it  has  never 
been  proved,  that  any  fhip  had  the  difeafe  after 
a  fortnight  being  at  fea. 

H  a 


Suppofe 
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Suppofe,  upon  the  (hip’s  departure  any  one 
was  to  fall  lick,  even  then  the  diftemper  would 
not  fpread  further,  unlefs  the  fame  corrupted 
ftate  of  air  (hould  exift  through  the  various 
latitudes. 

\ 

We  know  the  Plague  ceafes,  in  every  city, 
on  a  certain  change  of  the  air  3  as  it  is  produ¬ 
ced  by  its  corruption,  fo  it  will  be  ftopt  by  op- 
pofite  qualities.  If  this  was  not  the  cafe,  we 
(hould  never  conceive  how  the  Plague  ever  can 
ceafe,  after  any  town  is  attacked,  unlefs  with 
the  definition  of  every  inhabitant. 

Again,  if  cotton  could  imbibe  any  contagious 
effluvia,  it  then  mu  ft  abound  with  the  active 
putrid  falts ,  and  highly  attenuated  oils 3  the 
very  efTence  of  the  malignity  would  be  packed 
in  fuch  bales.  The  confequence  then  would 
be  no  lefs  than  the  death  of  moft,  if  not  of  all 
the  (hip’s  crew  •  for  they  are  the  people  that 

mud  fuffer  firft,  for  reafons  very  obvious. 

./  )  _  v  ; 

Thefe  falts  and  oils  fo  adhering  to  cotton, 
muft  be,  in  their  own  nature ,  moiji  3  and  the 
hold  of  a  (hip,  fo  flored  with  goods,  is  known 
to  be  very  hot .  We  have  here  the  primary 

and 
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and  fecondary  caufes  of  contagion ,  It  follows 
then  that  a  putrefaction  muft  fucceed  ;  <  for  the 
heat  of  the  (hip  would  rarity  the  poifonous 
effluvia,  and  fpread  them  to  the  neighbouring 
goods,  which  they  would  penetrate,  and  con- 
fequently  an  increafe  of  the  malignity  muft 
enfue,  infomuch,  that  all  the  effedls  in  the  hold 
would  be  more  or  lefs  poifoned,  and  the  ma¬ 
lignity  heightened  to  a  contagion. 

This  would  certainly  be  the  cafe,  could  the 
cotton  imbibe  from  the  air  the  peftilentiai 
miafmata  of  the  difeafe,  and  moft  of  our  failors 
uiing  this  trade  would  die  in  the  voyage,  and 
the  Turky  merchants  would  find  a  hard  talk 
to  get  men  to  work  the  fhips ;  but  no  fuch 
misfortunes  have  happened,  nor  do  the  failors 
apprehend,  that  fuch  mifchiefs  can  befall  them. 

We  muft  now  conclude,  that  if  this  difeafe 
can  be  conveyed  in  merchandize,  from  one  part 
of  the  world  to  another,  that  is  very  remote, 
the  diftemper  moft  be  very  frequent  in  our 
fhips,  or,  fince  it  is  not  frequent,  that  it  cannot 
be  fo  tranfported  ;  and  we  need  not  be  at  the 
expence  of  lazarettos,  or  at  the  charge  of  per¬ 
forming  quarantines. 


(  9^  ) 


If  the  firft  is  true,  then  the  merchants  ought 
publickly  to  declare,  that  more  failors  annually 
die  in  the  Turky  trade,  than  in  any  other,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  men  they  em¬ 
ploy.  And  they  alfo  fbould  let  us  know,  whe¬ 
ther  in  the  voyage,  or  on  opening  the  hatches, 
any  fuch  ill  effects  have  happened,  and  be  very 
particular  in  this  laft,  becaufe  on  unloading  the 
veffels,  fome  fleams  will  afcend ;  therefore,  if 
they  contain  the  feeds  of  peftilence,  they  muft 
appear  as  dreadful  as  thofe  which  arife  from 
mines,  wells,  or  the  famous  Grotto  del  Cani. 

But  if  we  have  loft  no  more  men  in  the  Le¬ 
vant  than  in  other  trades,  we  may  prefume  that 
the  difeafe  cannot  be  brought  over.  Here  are 
two  points  of  great  confequence,  and  much 
ftrefs  muft  be  laid  on  the  one  or  the  other : 
The  merchants  who  have  long  refid ed  in  thofe 
countries,  as  well  as  captains  who  have  been  for 
years  employed  in  the  trade,  when  called  upon 
or  examined,  are  qualified  to  give  fatisfaftory 
anfwers.  In  the  mean  time,  I  can  fafely  fay, 
whilft  I  was  in  Turky,  that  the  failors  were 
as  healthy,  as  in  any  other  nation,  where  I 
have  travelled. 

♦ 

it 


It  might  be  infilled  on,  that  if  cotton,  &c\ 
could  imbibe  the  malignity ;  the  difeafe  would 
frequently,  nay,  every  year,  be  brought  to  us  $ 
for  the  Plague  has  raged  in  the  feveral  ports,  at 
the  time  our  (hips  were  taking  in  their  lading. 
To  argue  with  more  flrength,  let  us  fuppofe 
the  Plague  did  not  rage  at  fuch  times $  then 
furely  thefe  goods  are  as  capable  of  retaining  the 
poifon  for  a  month  or  more,  while  they  are 
ftored  in  the  warehoufes  in  Turkyy  as  they  are 
of  conveying  it  fo  many  hundred  leagues  to  us 
afterwards.  For  if  cotton ,  &c .  can  be  imbued 
with  a  diftemper,  it  will  again  propagate  that 
diftemper  in  the  fame  country,  as  often  as  fuch 
goods  are  removed  from  one  warehoufe  to 
another.  If  therefore  things  were  fo  circum- 
ftanced,  every  town  in  cfurky  might  let  loofe 
the  Plague  whenever  the  inhabitants  thought 
proper  ;  or  the  bigots  of  contagion  muft  give 

up  every  point  of  the  Plague  being  conveyable 
by  goods. 

‘  \ 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  I  would  not 

be  fufpecled  of  denying,  that  the  Plague,  finall 
pox,  and  many  other  difeafes  are  contagious, 
for  I  have  long  known,  that  thefe  diftempers 
are  communicable.  All  that  I  infill  upon  is, 

H  4  that 
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that  diftempers  of  very  hot  foutherly  countries^ 
and  natural  to  thofe  climes,  are  unnatural  to 
other  countries  fituated  in  a  northern  latitude ; 
and  that  the  north  is  never  attacked  but  when 
the  atmofphere  abounds  with  heat  and  moif¬ 
ture,  the  pre-requifites  of  the  difeafe. 

I  That  the  Plague  annually  vifits  fome  nations* 
is  well  known*  but  the  time  of  its  firft  appear¬ 
ance  differs  in  proportion  to  their  diftance  from 
the  Equator  ;  thofe  which  are  neareft  become 
iickly  in  February ;  Furky,  in  March  or  April 5 
Italy,  in  May  or  June ;  other  counrries  in  July 
Augujl,  & c.  and  its  continuance  is  according  to 
the  time  of  its  vifltation  :  Thus  thofe  who  are 

Imoft  remote  from  the  Equator  have  it  lateft,  and 
therefore  are  more  months  free,  becaufe  the 
cold  air  which  abounds  with  nitre,  will  always 
check  its  fury.  On  the  contrary,  thofe  fituated 
nearer  have  it  longer,  becaufe  the  heat  and 
moifture  continue  many  more  months.  I  fay, 
moifture ,  becaufe  moft  countries  near  the  equi¬ 
nox  are  fubjed,  about  eight  months  in  the  year, 
to  very  heavy  night  dews,  proceeding  from  the 
heat  of  the  fun  in  the  day  exhaling  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  moifture,  which,  in  the  night  again 
fall  upon  the  earth,  info  much  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  I  have  feen  the  leaves  of 

the 
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the  herbage  and  ftirubs  full  gf  water,  thcf  no 
rain  has  fallen  for  months  before. 

As  to  the  reality  of  contagion*  in  general,  I 
have  not  the  leaft  doubt  of  it,  but  the  reafon 
why  all  are  not  infeded  at  the  fame  time,  is, 
that  fo'me  bodies  are  not  pre-difpofed  to  imbibe 
the  diftemper  ;  an  inftance  in  my  own  family 

proves  the  truth  of  this  obfervation, 

' 

About  thirteen  years  ago,  I  prepared  my  two 
v  fons  and  a  maid  fervant,  who  was  to  attend 
them,  for  the  final!  pox.  They  were  lent  to 
a  houfe  where  the  difeafe  was  rife,  and  both 
the  boys  received  the  infedion,  and  had  the 
diftemper  very  favourably.  Now  this  I  call 
contagion ,  for  they  imbibed  the  morbific  efflu¬ 
via.  The  fervant  nurfed  the  children,  and  lay 
with  them  during  their  iilnefs,  but  had  no  e- 
ruption,  which  may  convince  us,  that  fome 
conftitutions  and  habits  of  body  are  not  at  all 
times  pre-difpofed  for  infedion  5  for  this  fer¬ 
vant,  about  feven  years  after,  fell  ill  of  the  fmall 
pox,  and  was  grievouily  affiided. 

*  Moft  authors  of  learning,  fmce  Thucydides’  defcription 
of  the  Plague  at  Athens ,  have  proved,  that  diflempers  may  be 
received  by  one  from  another. 


Again, 
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Again,  fome  have  been  inoculated  once,  or 
oftener,  without  any  eruptions  or  fymptoms, 
and,  years  after,  have  been  feized  with  the 
diftemper. 

The  conftitution,  at  fome  feafons  and  in 
fome  perfons,  is  fo  very  ftrong  and  [powerful, 
that  it  will  not  only  relift  the  force  of  contagi- 
on,  but  alfo  poifon  by  contact  ^  for  we  have 
many  inftances  of  two  or  three  men  cohabiting 
with  one  proftitute,  one  of  which  has  efcaped 
the  venom,  whilft  the  other  two  were  infedted 
with  the  venereal  diforder  :  nay,  further,  the 
fymptoms  and  effedts  were  not  the  fame  in 
both,  for  one  has  been  only  llightly  infedted, 
whilft  the  other  had  excrefcencies  and  buboes, 
the  fymptoms  of  the  pox  itfelf. 

Contagion  is  further  proved  by  hanging  a 

frefh  joint  of  butchers  meat  near  one  in  a  ft  ate 

_  * 

of  putrefaction ,  from  which  the  found  will  im¬ 
bibe  the  fermentative  ftinking  juices,  and  in  a 
fhort  fpace  of  time  alfo  become  putrid. 

The  reafon  why  I  have  dwelt  fo  long  on 
contagion,  was  to  convince  my  readers,  that  I 
believe  the  powers  and  effedts  of  fuch  diftem- 

pers  ; 
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pers  5  but  then  I  would  diftinguifh  and  confine 
them  to  places  and  feafons ,  As  for  inftance,  at 
Oxford ,  in  1 577,  at  the  time  of  the  affize,  called 
the  black  ajjize ,  the  judges,  gentry,  and  near  300 
people  were  killed  by  a  fteam  brought  into 
court  from  the  goaf  by  the  prifoners.  (Fide 
Lord  Verulam^  Nat.  Hijl.  Cent .  10,  No.  194) 
So  in  the  goal  of  Newgate  a  fever  appears  an¬ 
nually,  but  only  in  hot  weather ;  and  I  am 
confident,  it  is  contagious ,  and  as  fuch,  capable 
of  afflidting  many  of  thofe  who  are  in  the  fame 
prifon  ;  nay,  further,  even  many  others,  if  they 
are  of  a  weak  conftitution,  and  are  fhut  up  for 
a  fhort  time  in  the  fame  room.  This  happen¬ 
ed  but  a  few  years  ago  at  the  Old  Bailey ,  when 
the  lord  mayor,  Mr  Anthony  Biggs ,  furgeon,  and 
many  others,  died  of  this  malignant  fever.  But 
it  does  not  follow,  that  the  people  in  London, 
Wejlmin/ler ,  &c.  fhould  receive  the  infection, 
for  the  difeafe  is  confined  within  certain  limits, 

Suppofe  there  was  a  war  in  Kent ,  and  a  vio¬ 
lent  malignant  fever,  which  had  feized  "the 
greateft  part  of  the  camp,  (this  has  been  called 
a  Plagues  by  many  modem  authors)  would  it 
follow,  that  the  people  in  London  or  York  fhould 
become  diftemper’d  ?  No,  it  is  a  difeafe  fui 

generis , 


/ 
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generis ,  arifing  from  heats  and  labour,  filth,  bad 
diet,  &c .  and  not  from  <2  diftemper'd  air  ;  for 
when  the  incampment  is  broke  up,  the  difeafe 
will  decamp  likewife  ;  and  removing  the 
troops  farther  into  the  country  will  remedy  the 
mifchief  much  better  than  all  the  aid  from  the 
practice  of  the  ableft  phydcians. 

Something  flmilar  to  this  happened  when 
Reading ,  in  King  James's  time,  was  belieged 
by  the  Earl  of  EJfex ,  there  was  a  malignant  fe¬ 
ver  raged  in  his  army;  but  as  foon  as  the 
troops  marched,  they  became  healthy,  and  the 
neighbourhood  never  felt  any  ill  effe&s. 

My  opinion  is  yet  confirmed,  by  retnembring 
that  during  the  great  Plague  in  London ,  1665, 
the  king  and  court  removed  to  Oxford, ,  where, 
every  day,  they  not  only  received  meffengers, 
with  packets  from  London ,  but  people  were 
conftantly  going  backwards  and  forwards,  on 
the  bufinefs  of  the  nation ;  and  though  confe¬ 
rences  were  held  with  them,  we  cannot  find, 
that  either  Oxford \  the  inns  on  the  road,  lodg¬ 
ing  for  travellers,  or  the  adjacent  towns,  during 
the  whole  feafon,  were  ever  diftempered,  or 
had  the  infedtion.  Hence  I  think  it  is  proved, 
that  pejiilential  difeafe s  are  produced  by  a  dif 

temper'd 
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temper'd  airi  and  propagated  in  thofe  cities 
which  ftraitly  confine  its  current,  and  obftrudt 
its  courfe,  by  narrow  lanes  and  allies,  of  which 
aim  oft  all  London  confifted,  before  the  fire. 

Many  other  inftances  of  the  like  nature  I 
might  recite,  but  they  are  not  neceflary.  How- 
ever  I  £hall  give  you  fome  few  quotations  from 
Dr  Mead’s  difcourfe  on  the  Plague : 

In  page  54  (8th  Edit ,  1722)  he  fays,  that 
<c  a  hot  air  is  more  adapted  to  fpread  contagion 
c£  than  a  cold  one,  but  more  efpecially  that 
“  ftate  of  air,  in  which  unfeafonable  moifiure 
cc  and  want  of  winds  are  added  to  its  beat ,  and 
c<  that  which  gives  birth  to  the  Plague  in  fome 
sc  countries ,  will  doubt lefs  promote  it  in  all. 

In  page  55,  he  obferves,  that  <c  the  Plague 
“  is  fometimes  ftopt  whilft  the  heat  of  the  fea- 
“  fon  increafes,  upon  the  emendation  of  the  air , 

in  other  refpedis .**  Nov/ this  emendation  of 
the  air  is,  when  the  moifiure  does  not  predo¬ 
minate,  and  then  it  becomes  hot  and  dry ,  which 
is  healthy , 

Galen ,  on  Temperament,  Bock  I.  Chap.  4. 
fays,  in  like  manner,  that  nothing  but  hot  and 
moift  air  can  produce  a  Plague n  Hip - 

•  *  1 
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Hippocrates ,  Rhazes ,  and  Avicenna ,  were  of 
the  fame  opinion,  for  they  declare,  that  pefti- 
lencies  are  brought  by  unfeafonable  heats ,  moif- 
tures ,  a?id  want  of  winds  to  purify  the  air . 

Hippocrates ,  on  epidemics,  ii.  and  iii. 
tells  us,  fate  of  the  air  which  precedes  epide¬ 
mical  difeafes ,  /j  occajioned  by  great  heat y  moif- 
turey  and  foutherly  winds . 

Mercurialis  a  flares  us,  ct  That  the  fame  con- 
ftitution  of  the  attended  the  peftilence  at 
4C  Padua  ;  and  further,  that  fome  indifpofition 
of  the  is  neceflary,  in  the  hottef  climate , 
<e  to  caufe  an  infection. 

u,. 

Leo ,  who  wrote  a  Natural  Hiftorv  of  Africa , 
("B^  ^  i/?«J  tells  us,  that  cc  If  fhowers  fall 
<c  during  the  fultry  heats  of  July  and  Augufly 
<c  the  Plague  enfues  thereupon ,  with  which  who - 
<c  ever  is  infeSled  hardly  ef capes” 

Dr  Meady  (page  3.)  fays  Ethiopia  is  invaded 
with  the  Plague ,  whenever  heavy  rains  fall  du¬ 
ring  the  fultry  heats  of  July  and  Auguft.  A- 
gain,  (page  no)  Nothing  approaches  fo  near  to 
the  firfl  origin  of  the  Plague  as  air  pent  upy 

loaded 
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loaded  with  damps  and  corrupted  jilthinefs .  And 
(page  69)  "The  Plague  is  a  a  real poif on  bred  in 
the  font  hern  parts  of  the  world . 

All  thefe  are  more  ftrongly  confirmed  by 
what  is  faid  in  page  30,  viz .  “  That  the  Plague 
<c  at  Grand  Cairo  is  every  year  ftopt  at  the  over- 
<c  flowing  of  the  Nile,  as  the  cold  winds  at  that 
€e  time  fet  in  and  purify  the  air,” 

In  page  56,  he  gives  the  following  inftance  s 
sc  At  S?nyrna  the  annual  Plague  conftantly  cea- 
tc  fes  about  the  24th  of  July ,  by  the  dry  and 
€C  cold  *  weather  they  always  have  at  that  time7 
cc  the  unwholefome  damps  behig  then  difjipated , 
“  that  an?ioy  the  country  in  the  fpringP 

The  heat  of  the  air  is  of  fo  much  confe- 
quence,  that  if  any  of  the  fhips  fhould  arrive 
from  the  fouthern  parts  infehled  in  the  winter 
months,  November,  December,  January,  or  Fe¬ 
bruary,  it  never  fpreads,  but  if  later  in  the  year, 
as  in  April,  or  afterwards,  it  continues  till  the 
time  before-mentioned. 

If  we  refledt  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Plague  fpreads  itfelf  through  whole  cities,  we 

*  The  merchants  can  affine  us,  that  the  Plague  at  Smyrna 
eeafes  when  the  winds  come  off  the  mountains,  at  which 
time  they  are  very  hot  and  dry. 


can 
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can  hardly  think,  that  it  proceeds  from  one  to 
another,  for  the  communication  is  too  quick, 
therefore  nothing  but  the  air  can  be  the  caufe 
of  fuch  extenfive  invafions.  Not  to  mention, 
that  during  the  time  of  a  peftilence,  people  are 
are  infedted  without  approaching  to  difeafed 
• 

The  proper  means  of  flopping  the  Plague,  or 
curing  it,  whenever  this  country  is  attacked, 
are  the  bulinefs  of  the  phylicians,  to  whom  I 
lincerely  with  fuccefs,  in  their  endeavours. 


Having  Jhewn  that  Heat  and  Mbifture  are  the 
primary  Caufes  of  the  Plague ,  I fhall  explain 
their  Injluencies  on  the  human  Body ,  and  de- 
monjlrate  the  Caufes  of  Putrefaction . 


H  E  firft  requifite  to  putrefadtion  is  heat^ 
A  for  without  it  nothing  can  putrify,  but 
every  thing  putrifies  fooner  or  later,  more  or 
lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  heat,  ceteris  paribus . 
The  reafon  of  this  appears  to  be,  that  heat  rari- 
ftes  all  bodies  whatever,  in  proportion  to  the 
degrees  with  which  it  adts  on  thofe  bodies,  and 
confequently  as  they  take  up  more  fpace  by 
this  rarefadlion,  by  the  fame  means,  the  contadt 
of  their  componant  parts  muft  be  fmaller, 

their 
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theii*  cohefions  lefs  ftrong,  and  their  folutioli 
more  eafy. 

The  other  principal  agent  in  putrefaction  is 
moifiure ,  for  without  this  no  bodies  will  pu- 
trify  for  ages,  or  perhaps  ever,  the  reafon  of 
which  is,  that  moifture  penetrates  into  bodies, 
fwells  them,  leffens  their  contaCt  and  the  cohe- 
hefion  of  their  parts,  and  prepares  them  for 
folution. 

Now,  the  caufes  which  retard  or  hinder  pu¬ 
trefaction,  are  all  thofe  which  increafe  the  hard- 
nefs  of  bodies,  and  render  them  more  compaCt 
and  clofe.  Amongft  thefe  is  cold ,  for  this  con¬ 
tracts  bodies,  renders  them  more  denfe,  and  in- 
creafes  the  contaCt  and  cohefion  of  their  com- 
ponant  particles,  and  renders  the  whole  lefs 
liable  to  folution.  As  an  inftance  of  this  effeCi 
of  cold,  may  be  brought  its  aCtions  upon  fome 
fort  of  fi£h*,  which  are  cured  by  cold  only,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  being  pre- 
ferved,  without  putrefaction,  for  a  conlidera- 
ble  time. 

All  forts  of  falts  which  contain  an  acid, 
have  the  fame  effeCt,  for  the  fame  reafon. 

*  Stock  Fifli, 
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Thus  lea- fait,  rock-falt,  fal-petre,  and  fugar 
prevent  bodies  from  putrefaction,  becaufe 
they  harden  all  animal  and  vegetable  fubftan- 
ces  immerfed  in  them,  and  increafe  their  co~ 
hefion. 

As  moifture  promotes  putrefaction,  fo,  on  the 
contrary,  an  abfence  of  moifture,  or  drynefs, 
retards  and  even  prevents  it,  till  the  body  has, 
by  fome  means  or  other,  contracted  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  moifture,  to  fupple  and  relax  the 
parts,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  the  lalts  and 
oils  an  opportunity  of  making  their  efcape,  and 
thereby  deftroying  the  conftructian  and  the 
very  fhape  and-exiftence  of  the  vegetable. 

Thus,  ?tis  eafy  to  dry  the  moft  foft  parts  of 
animals,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  preferve  them 
for  years,  without  any  tendency  to  putrefaction. 
And  of  this,  amongft  vegetables,  Shaw  and 
Hales  afford  us  very  obvious  examples  $  for  thefe 
being  laid  up  in  a  moift  flat QTfoon  putrefy ,  but 
when  deprived  of  a  conliderable  part  of  their 
moifture,  by  hot  airy  may  be  preferved  for  a 
very  long  time. 

Animal  food  may  be  preferved  for  a  long 
time,  by  wiping  it  with  a  warm  dry  cloth,  and 

thus 
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thus  abforbing  the  moifture  as  often  as  It  ap¬ 
pears  on  its  furface  ;  for  it  is  this  moijiure  that 
putrifies,  when  it  comes  forth  in  the  open  air  < 
therefore  the  flefh  will  remain  untainted  as  long 
as  you  continue  this  method,  and  by  this  means 
you  may  preferve  the  joint  many  months,  at 
the  Expiration  of  which  it  will  be  found  firm, 
hard,  dry,  and  fweet,  but  confiderably  lefieifd 
in  fize  and  fomewhat  in  weight.  When  it  is 

intended  for  food,  moifture  is  necefiary  for  ma- 

.  ? 

ceration  to  fupple  and  relax  the  parts,  that  the 
confined  falts  and  oils  remaining  may  expand 
themfelves.  Again,  it  was  from  fuch  reasoning 
we  firft  learnt  to  dtefs  hams,  pickled  meats,  and 
dried  fifh. 


a  ■’  .  .  V*  { 

Thus  heat  and  moifture  predominating  in 
the  air,  produce  putrefaction.  The  ancients 
were  fo  ferifible  of  the  influence  pf  thefe  caufes, 
that  Hippocrates ,  and  other  eminent  writers, 
have  fpent  much  time  and  labour  in  many  long 
difcourfes  on  this  fubjeCt. 

That  the  air  is  the  immediate  fupport  of  life, 
appears  from  the  fatal  confequence  of  its  ex- 
clufion,  continued  only  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
from  its  animating  qualities,  it  has  been  called 
the  lamp  of  life .  By  it,  the  motion  of  the 
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heart  and  fblids  are  maintained  and  preferved. 
It  is  intimately  incorporated  with  the  effluvia 
of  all  bodies.  The  fpring,  blolToms  of  trees, 
flowers,  and  fhrubs  all  contribute  fomewhat  to 
its  agreeablenefs  and  healthy  ftate.  Life  is  not 
only  fupported  by  this  grand  agent  of  nature, 
but  vegetation,  fermentation,  and  putrefadtion 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  it.  Animals  and 
vegetables  owe  alike  to  this  fluid,  their  growth, 
verdure,  bloom,  and  glory  ;  and  we,  our  health, 
comfort,  and  enjoyment.  Of  this  the  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  air-pump  give  fufflcient  evidence; 
for  every  animal  or  vegetable  gradually  falls, 
becomes  pale,  fickens,  languifhes,  and  at  laft 
expires,  when  the  air  is  exhaufted. 

This  lamp  of  life  preferves  our  bodies  in  a 
two-fold  manner  ;  firft,  by  its  elaftic  power  or 
force,  the  fmall  bladders,  or  veflels,  of  the  lungs 
are  diftended  at  the  time  the  blood  is  paffing 
through  them,  and  thereby  its  globules  or  par¬ 
ticles  are  comminuted  or  broken  into  lefler 
parts,  which  if  divine  providence  had  not  fo  or¬ 
dered,  the  confequence  would  have  been  an 
obftrudtion  in  the  glands,  and  probably  from, 
hence  the  inward  air  would  be  pent  up  in  the 
veflels,  bowels,  and  cellular  membranes,  from 
which  would  arife  colics,  hifteric  diford ers, 

ipalms* 
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fpafms,  and  other  chronical  dileafes,  which 
would  be  engender’d  by  its  falts,  fulphurs,  and 
elaftic  power ;  for  air  is  nothing  more  than  va¬ 
pour  ss  rendered  fpringy  by  heat  or  fire. 

Secondly,  the  air,  by  inflating  the  lungs, 
propels  or  prefles  the  blood  forward  in  its  cir¬ 
culation,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fupplies  its 
ftream  with  fomething  neceflfary  for  longevity, 
(probably  rays  of  heat  gathered  from  the  fun) 
for  on  all  hands  it  is  agreed,  that  the  air  abounds 
with  fome  enlivening  fpirits  or  vivifying  matter, 
and  Hippocrates  tells  us,  that  Hoe  foul  of  man  is 
nourijhed  by  a  luminous  fiubjlance ,  and  not  by 
meats  and  drinks  taken  into  the  lower  belly , 
which  luminous  air  is  received  into  the  bloody  both 
by  refpiration  and  the  pores  of  the  body  > 

Hence  we  may  account  for  the  dead  beco¬ 
ming  almofl:  inftantly  cold,  becaufe  the  fiery 
air  no  longer  exifts  in  the  body.  Thefe  fiery 
particles  alone  give  nutritive  qualities  to  waters, 
iince  fuch  as  are  excluded  from  the  rays  of  light 
chill  and  deftroy  our  garden  vegetables,  flowers, 
as  gardiners  have  long  obferved. 

Thus  much  is  fufficient  to  convince  us  that 
the  air,  in  a  found  ftate,  preferves  both  animal 
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and  vegetable  bodies,  and  that  without  it  no¬ 
thing  can  live  ;  which  leads  me,  in  the  next 
place,  to  confider  the  infalubrity  of  the  air  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  alteration  of  its  natural  and  heal¬ 
thy  conftitution  or  principles,  from  which  in¬ 
fectious  difeafes  take  their  origins. 

We  may  affirm,  that  the  air  is  in  a  morbid 
ftate,  when  it  abounds  with  too  much  heat , 
moifture ,  and  grofs  matter ,  mixed  in  greater 
proportion  than  at  other  times  ;  for  thefe  chan¬ 
ges  are  productive  of  putrefaction  and  other 
diforders  in  the  fluids.  Now  this  alteration  of 
the  air  begins  in  different  months,  in  different 
countries.  Thofe  nations  that  are  near  the 
Line  feel  its  effeCts  early  in  the  fpring,  whilft 
thofe  in  a  more  northern  climate  are  not  fenfible 
of  them  till  the  fummer  is  advanced. 

The  time  when  air  has  its  elaftic  fpring  moft 
weakened,  is  when  it  contains  a  redundancy  of 
moifture,  with  intenfe  heat/  by  which  it  is  fo 
weakened,  as  to  be  no  longer  able  to  break 
afunder  the  round  particles  of  the  arterial  blood 
in  the  lungs,  and  from  hence  arife  obftruCtions 
in  the  veffels. 
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Diftempers  of  a  malignant  nature' will  fpread 
among  us  whenever  fuch  air  abounds,  for  it  is 
then  in  a  poifoiious  ftate .  I  don’t  mean,  that 
it  is  impregnated  much  with  poifonous  fubftan- 
ces ;  but  that  it  is  in  fuch  a  ftate,  that  it  is  in¬ 
capable  of  performing  its  natural  office,  and 
therefore  unfit  for  the  fupport  of  life. 

Now,  whatever  will  alter  the  folidity,  fize, 
figure,  or  motion  of  the  blood,  or  its  compo- 
nant  parts,  will  bring  on  violent  difeafes.  That 
fuch  changes  are  poffible,  and  that  too  on  a 
fudden,  and  in  a  manner  very  furprifing,  is  cer¬ 
tain  beyond  difpute  ;  fince  it  appears,  from  the 
inoculation  of  the  fmall  pox,  mercurial  oint¬ 
ment  rubbed  on  the  fkin,  vapours  from  the 
chymift’s  laboratory,  mines,  the  powers  of  e- 
ledtricity,  the  effedts  of  the  torpedo*  or  cramp- 
fifh,  and  many  more. 

It  therefore  follows,  that  whenever  the  glo¬ 
bules  of  the  blood  are  either  too  large  or  too 
fmall,  a  difeafe  is  the  confequence  $  becaufe 
when  they  are  become  larger  than  their  natural 

*  See  this  author’s  particular  account  of  the  Torpedo, 
given  to  a  gentleman  in  Oxford ,  and  publifh’d  in  the  Oxford 
Mifcellany  for  February  1750,  page  49. 
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ftandard,  their  cohefion  is  ftronger  and  greater, 
and  then  appear  malTes  incapable  of  paffing 
through  the  capillary  veflels,  the  event  of 
which  is  a  ftagnation  and  hidden  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  blood  is  divi¬ 
ded  into  too  minute  particles,  the  veflels  be¬ 
come  diftended  and  over-ftretched,  the  circu¬ 
lation  proves  languid,  afterward  flops,  and  life 
is  at  an  end. 

,  Longevity  confifts  then  in  an  equable  motion 
of  the  fluids,  and  a  due  refiftance  of  the  folids, 
depending  on  inspiration  and  expiration .  The 
flrft  to  convey  to  the  blood  fome  fubtle  parti¬ 
cles  of  air  to  maintain  its  motion  through  the 
lungs,  and  to  comminute  the  globules,  all  which 
can  only  be  performed  by  the  elaftic  force  or 
fpring  of  the  air,  the  tone  of  the  veflels  being 
thereby  fupported,  and  the  fecretions  juftly 
performed. 

The  principal  ufe  of  expiration  is  to  carry 
off  heated  and  moifl  fleams  from  the  pulmona¬ 
ry  veflels,  which  is  performed  by  the  air  falling 
in  contad  with  fuch  moifture,  and  giving  them 
a  volatility  fufficient  to  pafs  off  in  the  form  of 
.(teams* 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Having  explained  the  manner  how  our  bodies  are 
maintained  and  infected  by  air  in  genera 7,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  (hew ,  that  this  and  mofi 
other  natio?is ,  almojl  every  year ,  ajjlitded \ 

more  or  lefs ,  wi  1  h'pejli lential  diftempers . 

IF  in  the  fultry  months  we  examine  into  the 
difeafes  of  Newgate ,  the  Savoy,  or  any  of 
the  goals  in  England ,  or  thofe  of  other  cities  in 
Europe ,  we  (hall  find  a  peftilential  difeafe  every 
year  in  them,  tho*  not  fo  malignant  as  the  pefti- 
lence  in  fultry  dimes,  nor  of  fo  long  continu¬ 
ance,  yet  fufficient  to  deftroy  many  of  the  pri- 
foners.  And  this  difeafe  is  alfo  contagious, 
becaufe  it  takes  its  origin  from  putrid  air. 
Mariners  alfo,  in  long  voyages,  efpecially 
thofe  belonging  to  the  navy,  frequently 
too,  have  felt  the  experience,  not  fo  much 
from  the  coarfe  diet,  as  from  the  fhips  being 
crowded  with  fuch  numbers  of  men,  from 
whofe  breath  and  bodies  arife  hot  fleams,  which 
fhews  the  neceffity  of  ventilators  to  draw  forth 
the  corrupted  air,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  re- 
frefh  them  with  better. 


The 


The  breaths  of  people  confined  a  Ihort  time, 
will  deftroy  themfeives;  as,  about  nine  years 
ago,  in  St  Martin's  prifon,  many  being  clofs 
ffiut  up,  fome  died  in  a  few  hours. 

Such  like  epidemical  difeafes  are  not  confi¬ 
ned  to  goals,  navies,  or  camps,  but  they  are  al- 
moft  yearly  felt  in  many  cities,  and  fometimes 
they  are  fo  virulent  even  as  to  be  contagious, 
terminating  in  Carbuncles ,  one  of  the  true  fytnp - 
toms  of  the  Plague  fo  that  we  may  affirm,  that 
every  year  we  are  affii&ed  with  the  Plague,  in 
a  more  mild  degree,  than  thofe  cities  which  lie 
in  the  fouthern  latitudes. 

It  would  be  abfurd  to  fay,  that  Turky  is  the 
only  or  principal  nation,  where  the  Plague  takes 
its  rife  ;  every  nation  is  fubjedf  to  it ;  fome 
parts  of  the  Baft-Indies  feel  its  effects  every 
year,  and  much  earlier  than  any  of  the  Turkijh 
dominions.  As,  for  inftance,  Surat  is  affirmed 
to  be  often  vifited  by  peftilence.  Alfo  the  Wefi 
Indies  are  as  fubje£t  to  epidemical  diftempers 
annually,  as  any  divifion  of  the  globe.  I  have 
often  feen  the  fame  fort  of  epidemical  dyfentery 
in  Barbadoes ,  as  is  deferibed  by  Profper  Alpinus 
in  Java .  The  bilious  fever,  called  Febris  ar- 

dens 
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dens  bilicfa ,  is  alfo  malignant ;  and  this  laft,  as 
well  as  the  dyfentery,  have  their  returns  exailly 
as  the  Plague  in  Tnrky . 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Plague  is  not  al¬ 
ways  one  and  the  fame, for  the  fyrnptonis,  indif¬ 
ferent  countries,  are  various ;  they  differ  in  kind 
and  in  degree  of  violence  ;  fometimes  it  kills  in 
24  hours,  at  others,  not  till  three  or  four  days. 


To  travel  over  the  whole  world,  and  to  re¬ 
cite  the  particular  appearances  of  peftilential 
difeafes  in  every  part,  would  be  too  laborious  to 
me,  and  too  tedious  to  the  reader ;  therefore  I 
think  one  inftance  may,  at  prefent,  be  fuffi- 
cient  5  It  is  of  that  difeafe  which  happens  to  . }  /< a 
Barbadoes  yearly;  and  this,  having  lived  in 
that  ifland  fix  years,  I  fhall  give  from  my  own 
Journal ;  firfl  remarking,  that  the  yifitation  of  / 

both  bear  as  great  analogy  to  each  other,  as  the 
difference  of  latitude,  &c.  can  admit.  ¥ 


/.  & 


I  rather  chofe  to  fpeak  of  this  epidemic  dif¬ 
eafe  (yellow  fever)  becaufe  fome  have  affirmed  i; 

that  the  Plague  is  utterly  unknown  in  America ,  f 
being  fo  far  remote  from  Afric ,  and  countries  /  v 
recorded  for  infe&ion* 
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CHAR  IX. 

A  particular  Account  of  the  endemial  Difeafe  of 
Barbadoes,  known  to  Europeans  by  the  Name 
of  the  Yellow  Fever,  /hewing  its  periodical 
Appearance  to  be  fimilar  to  the  Plague. 

THE  Bland  of  Barbadoes was  firft  fettled 
by  the  Eng/ijk ,  about  the  year  1624. 
Ever  fince  it  was  inhabited  by  Europeans ,  it  has 
A  once  a  year  been  vifited  with  a  peftilential  dif- 
temper,  at  fome  times  more  virulent  than  at  o~ 
thers  ;  but  generally  not  much  lefs  fatal  than 
the  Plague ;  but  this  diftemper  is  not  peculiar 
to  Barbadoes ,  for  all  the  Weft  Indies ,  as  well 
Spaniftj  and  French ,  as  Englijh>  are  fubjedt  to 
this  calamitous  diforder. 

This  difeafe  is  commonly  known  by  the* 
name  of  the  bilious  or  yellow  fever  ^  and  is  fo 
dreadful  to  the  new  fettlers,  and  particularly  to 
European  ftrangers,  that  two  phyficians,  of  fome 
eminence  in  that  country,  thought  it  highly 
worthy  of  their  confiderations,  and  accordingly 
made  it  the  fubject  of  two  volumes.  One  of 
thefe  gentlemen*  feems  perfwaded,  (according 
to  the  late  notion)  that  the  yellow  fever  was 

%  Dr  Warren . 
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originally  imported  from  Mar  fettles,  foon  after 
the  Plague  raged  at  that  place,  to  Martinico , 
and  from  thence  to  all  the  European  fettlements 
in  America .  But,  upon  the  ftrifteft  enquiry, 
I  don't  find  the  lead:  foundation  for  fuch  an 
opinion  j  for,  befidesthat  many  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  now  alive,  remember  it  equally  deftruc- 
live  before  the  period  of  that  Plague  at  Mar- 
fettles,  as  it  has  ever  been  fince,  if  we  credit  the 
hiftories  and  traditions  of  the  Spanijh  Wejl  In¬ 
dies,  it  has,  from  time  immemorial,  left,  every 
year,  indelible  evidences  of  its  greater  antiquity* 


In  giving  the  hiftory  of  a  diftemper,  I  ap¬ 
prehend  it  abfolutely  neceffary,  to  defcribe  the 
fymptoms,  as  they  arife  from  the  fpontaneous 
operations  of  nature,  when  nothing  has  been 
done  to  alter  or  interfere  with  them,  as  Hippo¬ 
crates  has  done  in  his  defcription  of  particular 
cafes  in  the  epidemics,  from  whence  he  com¬ 
piled  his  hiftories  of  difeafes  and  their  prognos¬ 
tics.  But  the  modern  practice  of  phyfic  admits 
of  nothing  like  this.  For  the  practitioners  in 
America ,  as  well  as  Europe,  purfue  the  patients 
intereft,  or  their  own,  with  fo  much  affiduity, 
and  find  out  fuch  a  redundancy  of  remedies, 
for  every  fymptom  that  arifes,  that  ’tis  impoffi- 
ble,  in  this  coufufton,  to  diftinguilh  the  works 
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of  art  from  thofe  of  nature,,  and  to  ieparate  the 
accidents  of  the  diftemper  from  thofe  excited 
by  the  medicines  exhibited.  I  mod  prefume, 
that  this  is  the  reafon  why  the  gentlemen  who 
have  written  on  the  Yellow  Fever  have  but 
imperfectly  drawn  the  out-lines  of  the  diforder, 
and  that  in  a  manner  not  very  fatisfadory.  Of 
this,  however,  I  am  certain,  that  during  my 
refidence  at  Barb  a  doe  it  was  an  infuperabie 
obftacle  to  my  making  any  accurate  obferva- 
tions,  with  refpeCt  to  the  fpontaneous  tendency 
of  the  diftemper,  and  confequently  of  adding 
any  phenomena  to  what  is  thus  delivered  by  the 
judicious  Dr  Town, 

c  This  fever  invades  the  patient  in  a  moft 
c  precipitate  manner.  The  only  notice  it  gives 
e  of  its  affault  is  a  momentary  chilnefs  and  fhi- 
c  vering,  which  is  foon  fucceeded  by  a  burning 
c  heat,  which  difperfes  itfelf  univerfally  over  the 
c  body,  but  is  felt  more  intenfely  about  the 
c  prsecordia.  This  heat  is  attended  with  a 
c  high,  ftrong,  and  rapid  pulfe,  heavinefs  in  the 

*  eyes,  a  throbbing  pain  in  the  head,  and  violent 
c  beating  of  the  temporal  arteries ;  a  thick  and 
c  laborious  perfpiration,  naufea,  and  retching  to 
€  vomit,  and  when  any  thing  is  thrown  up,  it 

*  is  of  the  bilious  kind.  To  thefe  we  may  add 
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4  great  anxiety,  pain  in  the  back,  loins,  and  an 
4  uneafy  lafiitude  in  all  the  limbs. 

c  The  fymptoms  fubfequent  to  thefe  (which 
€  often  difcover  themfelves  in  the  fpace  of 
1  twelve  hours  from  the  invafion)  are  a  dry, 
c  harfh,  rough,  and  difcoloured  'tongue,  infa- 
c  liable  thirft,  forenefs  all  over  the  body,  great 
reftlefsnefs,  and  a  deliria. 

c  In  the  laft  ftage,  the  patient  labours  under  a 
c  deep  coma ,  oppreffion  of  the  preecordia y  hea- 
c  ving  of  the  lungs,  an  interrupted  refpiration, 
c  tremblings  of  the  tendons,  convulfions,  and 
c  cold  clammy  fweats.  Thefe  are  the  three  ad™ 
c  vances  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  this  difiemper, 
c  which  ufually  terminates  in  a  favourable  crifis, 

€  or  the  death  of  the  patient,  about  the  fourth 
4  day  after  the  firil  attack,  * 

I  ihall  now  haften  to  my  propofition  which 
is  to  account  for  the  periodical  appearance  of 
the  Yellow  Fever,  and  mull:  therefore  lay  down 
with  fome  exa&nefs,  the  fituation  of  Barbadoes. 

This  ifland  then  is  nearly  fituated  in  i  j  deg.  f 
north  latitude,  the  trade  winds,  for  the  moil 

*  Vide  Town's  difeafes  of  the  TV  eft -Indies* 


part 
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part  of  the  year,  follow  nearly  the  courfe  of 
the  Tun,  that  is, .  they  blow  near  nine  months 
from  eaft  and  north-eaft,  feldom  veering  above 
two  points  of  the  compafs.  But  in  or  about 
the  latter  end  of  July  or  Augujl ,  the  winds  fhift 
to  the  lbuth,  on  which  change  the  rainy  and 
fickly  feafon  fets  in,  and  continue  to  the  latter 
end  of  Augujl ,  fometimes  to  September  and  the 
beginning  of  October  -y  then  the  winds  begin 
to  blow  again  from  the  north-eaft,  and  ’tis  then 
this  difeafe  difappears,  on  which  the  weather 
is  again  fettled  and  ferene. 

The  violent  heat  of  the  fun  is  nearly  equal 
all  the  year,  the  variation  not  being  above  fix 
degrees.  ^  The  longed:  day  is  about  thirteen 
hours,  and  the  ftiorteft  about  1 1  and  a  quarter, 
the  twylight,  morning  and  evening,  fcarce  half 
an  hour  each. 

From  the  firft  fettlement  of  this  ifland  down 
to  this  time,  this  diftemper  has  fcarcely  omitted 
the  feafon  or  year,  to  vilit  the  new  comers,  and, 

*  Sunday ,  July  2,  1 749,  Mr  Farenhei? s  thermometer  flood 
in  London  at  -  84  £ 

,  July  23,  1749?  - -  7° 

The  difference  in  21  days  is  14  ~ 

By  which  means  we  may  obferve  what  an  unfettled  climate, 
we  live  in,  and  the  reafon  why  colds,  inflammations,  are 
fo  common  in  England \ 

by 
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by  fix  years  obfervation  I  find,  that  hardly  three 
in  a  hundred  have  recovered//  How  different 
were  the  opinions  and  practice  of  Dr  Town  and 
Dr  Warren  !  and  how  wavering  and  contra¬ 
dictory  were  the  fentiments  of  later  practition¬ 
ers  in  phyfic,  and  thole  who  attended  the  wor¬ 
thy  and  truly  brave  Capt.  Balchen ,  the  honour¬ 
able  Commodore  Legge ,  and  many  others*  who 
fell  vidtims  to  this  furious  difeafe.  Such  muft 
be  the  fate  of  all,  whofe  lot  it  is  to  come  under 
the  hands  of  people  who  never  mechanically 
inveftigate  the  caufeof  difeafes. 


Doubtlefs,  it  Would  ftartle  a  itranger,  to  fee 
his  friend  changed,  in  a  few  hours,  by  this  dif¬ 
eafe,  into  the  complexion  of  an  Indian ,  or  of  a 
deeper  hue  than  that  of  the  tnoft  inveterate 
jaundice  ;  but  fuch  inftances  are  common 
during  thefe  months,  they  being  the  hot  and 
tnoiji  feafons * 


r  -  .  *  • 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  as 
foon  as  the  rainy  and  fickly  feafon  comes  about,, 
great  flocks  of  birds  of  various  kinds  alfo  come  Ay 
over  from  the  continent,  fuch  as  the  grey  plo-/~^/^ 
ver,  wild  duck,  widgeon,  curlieu,  with  many 
others  of  the  fiflipede  kind  $  nay,  fo  numerous 
are  the  flocks,  that  aim  oft  every  pafture 

K  thoughout 
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throughout  the  whole  ifknd  is  covered  wltfe 
them.  And  it  may  be  further  remarked,  that’ 
thefe  fowls  take  flight,  and  return  to  the  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  AmericaT  as  foon  as  the  wind  chan¬ 
ges  to  the  N.  N.  E.  quarter,  infomuch,  that  in& 
Angle  day  not  one  of  thefe  birds  is  to  be  feem 
|  But  this  hidden  flight  is  not  more  furprifing 
than  the  equally  quick  difappearance  of  this 
direful  difeafe  at  the  fame  juncture, 

I  .  (  N  ^  '  *  ■  y  t,  \  •  _  ,  .  v 

That  thefe  birds  come  from  the  footh  is  very 
certain,  for  I  have  myfelf  frequently  feen  pro^ 
digious  numbers  of  the  fame  fpecies,  at  Suri¬ 
nam  y  Bar  bice  %  Ifquebay  Oroonokoe  and  all  along 
the  fouthem  continent  of  America^ 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  all  the  coaft  of 
fouth  America ,  oppofite  to  Barb  a  does ,  for  many 
leagues  within  the  land,  eon  lifts  of  morafs  and 
marfhy  grounds,  extremely  unhealthy.  From 
hence,  it  is  pofiible  and  very  likely,  that  the 
fbuthern  winds,  when  they  blow,  do  convey 
to  Barbadoes  putrid  exhalations,,  befides  the 
effluvia  ariftng  from  animals  and  vegetables  pu~ 
trifying  on  that  vaft  continent,  and  rendering 
the  air  fultry  and  humid,  in  Gonfequence  of 
the  continually  rains* 
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At  this  time  then  we  find  all  the  pre-reqtu^ 
files  to  putrefaction,  contagion,  and  putrid  dif- 
tempers ;  which  accordingly  happen  foon  after 
the  fouth  winds  begin  to  blow*  the  rainy  fea- 
fon  fets  in,  and  the  heat  of  the  atmoiphere 
increafeSi 

According  to  the  dodtrine  of  fome,  it  will 
feem  probable*  that  epidemical  diftempers  may 
be  brought  over  in  the  plumage  of  thofe  migra^ 
tory  birds  5  and  I  think  it  as  poflible,  as  that 
the  Plague  can  be  tranfported  from  one  nation 
to  another  in  cotton,  cotton-yarn,  mohair,  or 
raw  filk* 

I  would  readily  grant*  that  birds  are  capable 
of  tranfporting,  in  their  plumage  or  feathers* 
the  Plague,  from  one  nation  to  another  $  but 
then  it  mull  be  allowed,  that  they  themfelves 
will  be  fickly  and  difeafed*  and  confequently 
their  fte£h  unwholefome  for  food  ;  yet  it  is 
quite  contrary,  for  thefe  birds  are  very  plump, 
fat,  and  appear  healthy,  and  their  feathers  are 
fmoothjfiiining,  covering  their  bodies  like  a  con¬ 
tinued  feather.  They  are  accounted  very  delici¬ 
ous  diet,  and  appear  at  almoft  every  table  during 
the  feafon.  I  have  fed  on  them  often,  and  never 

K.  2  felt 
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felt  any  Inconveniences,  nor  ever  heard  of  any* 
one  that  has  complained,  after  a  hearty  meal  on 
them ;  therefore  this  difeafe  is  not  brought  in 
the  plumage  of  birds,  but  arifes  from  other 
caufes. 

As  to  the  degrees  of  heat  (being  mod  vio¬ 
lent  the  latter  end  of  July,  all  Auguft  and  Sep¬ 
tember)  it  is  beft  known  by  Fahrenheit"  s  thermo¬ 
meter,  which  I  have  obferved  to  rife  to  80  and 
86,  and  once  it  got  up  to  90.  The  fun  has,  at 
fuch  feafons,  great  force  on  our  bodies,  and,  at 
the  fame  time  exhales  from  the  fea,  ponds,  &c9 
great  quantities  of  moifture,  which  being  fuf- 
pended  and  intermixt  with  the  atmofphere, 
muft,  on  the  fun's  falling  below  the  horizon, 
fubfide  by  their  weight. 

From  fuch  obfervations,  we  account  for  the 
great  dews  and  the  danger  of  being  in  the  open 
air  after  the  fun  is  gone  down.  This  moift  air 
is  fo  deftrudtively  pervading,  that  even  pocket- 
keys,  furgeon’s  inftruments,  fteel  work  in 
watches,  (though  continually  worn)  cannot  ef- 
cape  its  injury.  Iron  bars,  and  bolts  of  doors 
grow  nifty,  and  foon  decay ;  an  inftance  of 
which,  Capt.  Swanton,  of  his  majefty’s  fhip 
Mary  Galley ,  fhewed  me  :  One  of  the  large 

iron 
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Iron  bolts  in  the  quarter  deck  gunnel,  which 
had  not  been  made  above  three  years,  on  a 
flight  touch,  flaked  off  in  ruft,  infomuch  that 
hardly  any  part  was  left  found.  Silver,  brafs, 
copper,  and  the  fineft  polifh’d  fleel  fuffer  the 
like  corruption,  notwithftanding  the  nicefl;  care 
ufed  to  preferve  them. 

Doubtlefs,  garden  vegetables,  fruit,  corn,  and 
the  herbage  in  general,  at  this  fickly  feafon  be¬ 
come  more  or  lefs  difeafed.  Can  we  then  ima¬ 
gine,  that  the  frame  of  human  bodies,  and  more 
particularly  of  a  ftranger  to  this  climate,  can 
efcape  without  feeling  any  effeft  !  No  ;  his  fi¬ 
bres  will  be  unbent,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
weakened,  infenfible  perforation  lefiened,  the 
bodily  ftrength  impaired,  and  profufe  and  fickly 
fweats  fucceed,  which  are  followed,  fooner  or 
later,  with  the  fever. 

"Tis  worth  our  while  to  confider  the  nature 
of  the  lands  on  the  continent  of  South  America , 
from  the  country  of  the  Amazons  down  to 
Oronooko  river, ‘which  is  near  fix  hundred  miles. 
Thefe  countries  are  along  the  fea  coaft,  fwam- 
py,  full  of  bogs  and  marfhes,  and  covered  with 
mangrove  trees,  whofe  fpreading  boughs  ex¬ 
clude  the  folar  rays. 

K3 
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When  the  wind  blows  from  the  fouth,  it  di¬ 
rects  its  courfe  to  Barbadoes ,  and  the  other 
Caribbee  iflands,  fweeping  from  this  boggy 
continent,  grofs,  phlegmatic,  and  watery  parti¬ 
cles,  noxious  atoms,  and  unwholefome  damps, 
and  this  happens  when  the  fun  is  near  the  ze¬ 
nith,  on  his  return  from  the  northern  tropic, 
which  produces  the  moft  fultry  weather  in 
thefe  iflands.  Such  fultry  heats,  with  the  air 
fo  impregnated,  mufi  bring  on  putrefaction. 

That  the  fweat,  and  fluid  of  infenfible  perfpi- 
ration  are  difcharged  through  the  pores  of  the 
fkin,  and  that  continually,  is  well  known  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  fubtle  cor- 
pufcles  will  infinuate  themielves  into  the  blood 
through  the  fame  paflages.  If  to  this  we  add, 
that  in  the  year  1748,  in  particular,  there  were 
four  or  five  dry  months,  which  preceded  the 
fouthern  winds  in  Barbadoes ,  furely  the  rife  of 
this  peftilential  diftemper  can  no  longer  be  a 
nayftery, 

J  J 
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I  therefore  maintain,  that  this  diftemper  is 
epidemical ,  that  it  fprings  from  a  corruption  of 
the  air,  and  that  its  violence  is  in  proportion 
to  the  continuance  of  the  beat  and  mold  are  * 

■and 
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.and  this  is  a  truth  which  can  be  attefled  by  all 
thofe  who  obferved,  that  as  foon  as  the  heavy 
rains  fell,  and  the  wind  fliifted  (which  was 
about  the  20th  of  OtJober)  the  air  or  cli¬ 
mate  was  changed.,  the  diftemper  diminifhed, 
and  the  malignity  immediately  abated. 

Every  nation  fubjeQ  to  endemial  difeafes,  feels 
the  effect  of  fuch  ardent  fevers  only  in  particular 
months,  fince  thofe  countries  are  more  free  from 
flight  indifpofitions,  than  others  who  are  lefs  li¬ 
able  to  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  and  earthquakes. 
England  feidom  has  felt  fuch  violent  difturban- 
ces,  and  probably,  as  feidom  has  felt  the  rage  of 
this  difeafe,  fince  both  arife  from  a  hidden  and 
liafty  change  of  the  air. 

Do  not  the  fentiments  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen  (p.  105,  106 .)  exadtly  quadrate  with  the 
late  feafons  in  Barbados  s  ?  and  indeed  their 
obiervations  are  founded  on  philofophical  and 
mechanical  reafonings.  Firft,  they  are  con¬ 
firmed  by  philofophical  experiments, ,  The 
mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  and  Reaumur's 
thermometers  did  not  rife  fo  high  as  in  fame 
months  before,  although  the  heat  at  that  time 
was  great.  This,  to  fame,  may  feem  a  para¬ 
dox  $  however  it  is  eafily  accounted  for,  fince 

K  4  the/ 
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thos  the  air  was  exceffively  hot,  it  was  incor¬ 
porated  with  a  larger  quantity  of  moijlure  than 
in  the  preceding  months,  and  confequently 
became  lefs  elafiic ,  fo  that  the  mercury  muft  of 
courfe  fubfide. 

Secondly,  the  quantity  of  dampnefs  very  ma- 
nifeftly  relaxes  the  animal  fibres,  the  energy  or 
fpringinefs  of  the  mulcles  thereby  being  weak¬ 
ened  ;  and  this  is  demonftrable  by  a  cord  fuf- 
pended  with  a  weight,  which  will  contra#  in 
hot  and  moift  weather,  but  in  hot  and  dry  wea¬ 
ther  will  again  be  relaxed  to  its  former  length. 
Hence  we  learn,  when  the  weather  is  hot  and 
dry,  it  is  a  healthy  feafon ,  but  when  very  hot, 
with  moiftnefs,  or  when  heavy  rains  fall  fud- 
denly,  with  heat,  after  long  droughts,  a  Jickly 
feafon. 

If  we  compare  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafed 
with  thofe  that  arife  from  the  venom  of  poi- 
fonous  animals,  we  fhall  find  them  greatly  re¬ 
ferable  each  other.  The  fymptoms  of  the  dif- 
eafe  I  am  treating  of  are  pains  about  the  fto- 
mach  and  navel,  fluttering  of  the  heart,  high 
and  quick  pulfe  frequently  interrupted,  vomit¬ 
ings,  fometimes  yellow,  and  at  other  times 
Hack,  great  anxieties,  refllefsnefs,  cold  fweats, 

the 
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the  coats  of  the  eye  yellow,  and  alio  the  fur- 
face  of  the  whole  fkin, 

*  t  .  ■ ' 

*  * 

Thofe  which  appear  on  the  bite  of  mad 
or  poifonous  animals,  are,  faintnefs,  great  fick- 
nefs  at  the  ftomach,  bilious  and  convullive  vo- 
mitings,  cold  fweats,  pains  about  the  midriff 
and  navel,  difcolouring  of  the  fkin  with  a  deep 
yellow,  a  quick  but  low  and  often  an  inter¬ 
rupted  pulfe,  and,  what  is  more  wonderful,  is, 
that  all  thefe  mortiferous  fymptoms  are  fre¬ 
quently  produced  from  one  drop  of  poilbm 

How  ftrong  is  the  refemblance  of  thefe 
fymptoms !  I  think,  they  inform  us,  in  a 
plain  manner,  that  the  yellow  fever  is  brought 
on  by  a  poifon  ;  that  is,  a  poifonous  fiate  of 
the  air. 

Having  explained  the  caufe  of  the  dijlemper ,  I 
fhall  now  proceed  to  Jhew  why  the  fur  face  of  the 
whole  body  becomes  yellow  under  this  difeafe. 

I  conceive,  the  reafon  why  the  difeafed  are 
thus  fuddenly  and  ftrangely  afflicted,  is,  that  the 
fluids  are  infeCted  firft  by  the  air,  and  the  ner¬ 
vous  membranes  drawn  into  convulfiveor  fpaf- 
modig  contractions,  which  conftringing  the 

orifices 
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orifices  of  the  biliary  pipes,  into  which  the  bile 
or  gall  fhould  run,  prevent  its  paffage  *  hence 
the  bile  returns  into  the  blood,  and  continuing 
in  the  circulating  fluid,  through  its  whole 
eourfe,  tinges  the  flrin  univerfally  yellow,  that 
being  nearly  the  natural  colour  of  the  bile  5 
and  this  is  brought  on  primarily  by  the  juices 
becoming  flimy,  and  flopping  up  the  mouths 
of  thofe  veflfels,  and  by  the  want  of  due  elafli- 
city  in  the  air ;  for  an  obftrudtion  in  any  of  the 
*1 rifcera  does  not  proceed  from  their  being  firft 
difeafed,  but  from  an  ill  ftate  of  the  fluids 
which  pafe  through  them. 

That  fuch  hidden  difcoloration  of  the  fkin 
proceeds  from  the  bile  only,  is  further  proved 
by  obferving,  that  violent  colics  have  often  cau- 
fed  in  a  few  hours  the  like  appearance,  from 
forcing  back  the  bile  into  the  blood ;  and  in  like 
manner  as  in  the  jaundice  and  colic,  white  and 
hard  ftools  with  coflivenefs,  attend  this  difeafe* 
Now  fuch  coflivenefs  and  white  ftools  never 
happen  but  when  the  bile  is  interrupted  in 
its  natural  paflages,  and  forced  back  into 
the  blood  :  For  it  is  notorioufly  true,  that 
the  evacuations  of  the  faces  is  caufed  by 
the  gall,  and  he  that  has  none  cannot  have 

ftools, 
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ftools,  as  appears  in  two  cafes  communicated  to 
the  public  by  the  learned  Dr  Steward ,  in  both 
which  the  two  men  who  had  their  gall-bladders 
wounded,  could  not  be  brought  to  ftool  by 
clyfters  or  the  ftrongcft  purges. 

I  have  often  obferved,  in  the  feveral.  voya¬ 
ges  I  have  made  into  many  countries,  that  thofe 
people  who  were  grievoufly  afflidled  with  the 
fea-ficknefs,  have,  in  their  vomits,  thrown  up 
the  bile  itfelf,  feemingly  in  its  natural  colour, 
without  any  admixture;  the  confequence  of 
which  was,  that  they  were  very  coftfve,  and 
did  not  go  to  ftool  for  feveral  days  after,  nor 
did  they  make  much  urine.  By  reafoning 
from  hence  I  am  convinced,  that  the  tawny 
hue  in  the  yellow  fever  arifes  from  a  diftem- 
per’d  bile  circulating  in  the  blood. 

That  the  liver  feparates  the  gall,  and  that 
the  bile  mixes  with  the  foft,  pulpy,  milk¬ 
like  fluid,  called  chyle ,  and,  with  it,  is  daily  ta¬ 
ken  into  the  circulation,  and  alfo,  that  it  is 
foon  after  again  feparated  from  the  blood,  for 
the  fame  ufe,  is  a  general  received  opinion  ; 
but  when  its  composition  is  altered,  its  repara¬ 
tion  from  the  circulating  fluid  will  not  be  juftly 

-  per- 
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performed,  becaufe  its  ill  ftate  will  lefs  fuit  with 
its  fecretory  canals,  fo  that  it  muft  remain  in 
the  blood,  and  difcharge  itfelf  upon  the  inward 
membranes  and  the  whole  furface  of  the  fkin. 
To  this  opinion  I  lhall  adhere,  till  it  is  fhewn, 
that  there  is  fome  other  fluid  in  the  body, 
which  can  produce  the  like  change  of  colour. 

From  hence  we  may  learn,  that  the  bile 
makes  an  unnatural  alteration  in  the  circulating 
fluids,  changing  their  healthy,  foft,  and  flexible 
particles  into  hard  and  rigid  globules,  by  which 
they  become  difqualified  to  alter  their  round 
into  an  oval  form,  for  a  more  eafy  paflage 
through  the  orifices  of  the  capillary  arteries  and 
veins,  and  alfo  for  re-afluming  their  former 
fhape,  when  they  arrive  in  thofe  veffels  that 
afford  them  a  larger  fpace. 

The  mafs  of  blood  being  thus  contaminated, 
the  nervous  organs  foon  become  diftempered, 
by  the  difeafed  fluid  circulating  through  them  ; 
and  hence  convulfions  arlfe,  the  whole  nervous 
fyftem  is  affedted,  and  drawn  into  fpafmodic 
contractions,  terminating  in  almoft  a  ceflation 
of  motion,  at  which  time  the  difeafed  feels  little 
or  no  pain.  If  the  patient  is  attended  with 

deliria. 
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deliria,  fits,  or  comas,  they  demonftrate,  that 
the  nerves  of  the  brain  are  principally  affeitecL 
Sicknefs,  vomitings,  or  gripes  indicate  that  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach  are  drawn  into  convulfions. 
Suffocations,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  fheW 
the  lungs  are  diforder’d.  Palpitations,  fwoon- 
ings,  a  low  and  quick  pulfe,  with  frequent  in¬ 
terruptions,  denote  the  parts  about  the  heart  are 
injured.  Difcoloration  of  the  eyes  or  fkin 
prognofticates,  that  the  liver  is  diftempered. 
Small  quantity  of  urine,  and  feldom  difeharged, 
is  a  proof,  that  the  urinary  paflfages  and  glands 
are  difeafed. 

The  appearances  in  the  bodies  of  thofe  who 
have  perifh’d  by  this  difeafe,  upon  diffedion, 
are  in  general  much  the  fame  as  thofe  that  die 
of  very  ardent  and  putrid  fevers ;  but  there  are 
fome  other  phenomena  particularly  obfervable, 
which,  together  with  what  has  been  already 
faid,  will  condud  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
diftemper,  and  fupport  what  has  been  advan¬ 
ced  concerning  the  liver  and  biliary  organs 
being  principally  difeafed.  Thus,  in  all  the 
abdominal  vifeera,  or  the  organs  contained  in 
the  lower  belly,  the  veffels  are  exceffively  dis¬ 
tended  with  a  very  fluid  blood,  and  all  thofe 
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veiiels  which  may  be  called  ramifications  of  the 
vena  porta *  which  convey  blood  diredly  to  it, 
and  which,  by  their  union*  form  it*  are  remark*- 
ably  turgid*  and  ready  to  burft*  The  liver, 
in  particular*  is  diftended  and  putrified,  and, 
in  many  bodies*  burft*  and  then  a  black  fluid* 
refembling  melted  pitch*  but  not  at  all  tena¬ 
cious*  is  found  exfcravafated  in  the  cavity  of  the 
belly,  with  a  yellow  oil  fwimming  upon  it, 
much  refembling  the  matter  which  in  the 
worft  ftate  of  this  diftemper,  is  difcharged  by 
vomit  and  by  ftool. 

1 1 hall  now  proceed  to  (hew  the  reafon  why 
new-comers  to  the  Weft  Indies  are  more  fubjeSl 
to  this  difeafe *  than  the  Creoles  or  natives *  Jince 
above  fifty  of  the  former  are  afiiidfed  to  one  of 
the  latter  *  and  in  lefs  than  ten  months  after  their 
arrival 

If  we  compare  the  climate  of  Barbadoes  with 
that  of  England ,  we  fhall  find  the  former  as  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  latter  as  their  latitudes  *  the 
temperate  air  of  this  ifiand,  by  the  heft  ther* 
mometer*  being  32  degrees  hotter  than  the  tem¬ 
perate  warm  air  in  England \ 


Tem-* 
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Temperate  warm  air  in  Barhadoes  80 

in  England  48 
Difference  * - -  — — 

From  which  we  may  rationally  conclude,  that 
the  confutation  of  an  European  naturally  un¬ 
dergoes  fome  change ;  and  this  feems  highly 
probable,-  when  it  is  obferved,  that  on  his  firft 
arrival,  and  for  fome  weeks  after  that,  his  face 
and  hands  are  fo  bedewed  with  fweat,  that 
they  are  very  difficultly  kept  dry  with  feveral 
handkerchiefs  employed  continually  for  that 
jpurpofe. 

This  violent  and  profufe  fweating  is  eaufed 
by  the  fibres  falling  into  a  more  relaxed  ftate* 
thro'  the  intenfe  heat,  from  whence  the  blood 
becomes  at  firft  thinned,  and  the  pores  in  general 
much  widened.  After  a  month,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  the  folids  and  fluids  grow  more  uni¬ 
form  and  certain  in  their  actions,  upon  which 
this  troublefome  and  unfeemly  cutaneous  dis¬ 
charge  is  confiderably  abated. 

Another  reafon  why  Europeans  are  mofl  fub- 
jedt  to  this  difeafe,  I  believe,  is  the  diffolution  oi 
the  fat  contained  in  that  univerfal  tegument 
called  the  membrana  adipofa .  This  oil,  is  diffol- 
ved  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  is  dif- 
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charged  by  the  cutaneous  glands  through  the 
pores.  ; 

But  if  at  this  time  the  Europeans  fhould,  by 
the  cold  dews,  or  any  other  irregularity,  have 
thefe  emundories  ihut  up,  this  oil  will  be  ab- 
forbed,  and  carried  into  the  arteries  and  veins, 
and  take  its  courfe  with  the  circulating  blood  ; 
and  it  is  then  that  the  body  becomes  diftem- 
per’d  ;  for  the  mafs  of  blood  being  by  heat  rare¬ 
fied  and  expanded  already,  and  now  taking  this 
additional  fluid  into  it,  nature  mu  ft  ftruggle  to 
relieve  herfelf  of  the  load  or  burthen,  which  if 
file  cannot  difcharge,  obftrudions,  inflamma¬ 
tions,  deliria,  with  all  the  direful  train  of  fymp- 
toms,  come  on,  caufed  partly  by  the  momentum 
being  increafed,  which  diftending  the  velfels, 
produce  &  general  obftrudtion,  and  partly  by 
changing  the  blood  into  a  vifcid  mafs,  from 
whence  the  vital,  the  natural,  and  animal  func- 
tions  become  diforder’d,  infomuch  that  the  dis¬ 
temper  hitherto  has  baffled  the  art  of  medicine* 

The  Creolians  have  their  mufcles  but  gently 
larded,  in  comparifon  of  Europeans ,  and  there-* 
fore  are  not  fo  fubjed  to  this  difeafe ;  and  truly 
there  is  a  good  reafon  to  be  affigned  for  it; 

fince 
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fine t  'England  is  well  known  to  be  placed  in  a 
latitude  which  affords  a  contrariety  of  weather, 
and  the  air  in  it  confifts  of  different  fubftances 
in  different  feafons  of  the  year.  In  frofty 
weather  it  is  impregnated  with  a  large  quantity 
of  nitrous  falls,  which  are  of  an  acid  nature,  and 
fufficientto  produce  an  inflammation  and  mor¬ 
tification  on  the  mufcles,  were  they  not  pre¬ 
vented  by.  the  oil  I  now  fpeak  of,  which 
fhields,  obtunds,  blunts,  and  at  the  fame  time 
nourifhes  and  comforts  them,  thefe  being  the 
general  ufe,  firfl:  intended  by  the  great  creator , 
for  this  univerfal  membrane. 

The  Weft  Indians  have  no  occafion  for  fo 

< 

great  a  ftore  of  lubricating  fat,  fince  thefe  iflands 
are  fo  far  Grangers  to  froft,  that  it  is  not  very 
common  to  meet  with  a  cool  breeze  of  air ;  and 
further,  that  the  climate  will  not  permit  any 
ftrong  exercifes,  therefore  there  is  lets  occafion 
for  lubricating  oil  to  their  mufcles.  We  may  alfo 
impute  their  fair  complexion  to  the  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  fat  in  this  membrane.  I  have  often  re¬ 
marked,  that  a  very  fair  lady  has,  in  a  very  few 
months  after  her  arrival  in  England ,  changed 
to  a  brown  complexion,  whicn  can  proceed 
from  nothing  lefs  or  more  than  a  plenitude  of 
oil  being  thrown  in  this  reticular  membrane. 


L 
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1 There  are  feme  other  pre-reqnifites  to  be  eon~ 

'  fideredy  as  pre-difpofing  the  body  to  receive  the 
morbid  effluvia  of  the  airy  I  mean  water  and 
vegetables,  which  1 fall  confder ;  and  then ,  as 
thefe  [heets  may  fall  into  the  ha?tds  of  Weft 
Indians,  /  fall  point  out  a  method  to  manage 
themfelves  in  fuch  fckly  feafons ,  and  fubjoin  the 
contents  of  thefe  two  ledlures  on  this  fubjedi^  read 
before  them  a  little  before  I  took  my  leave  of 
Barbadoes* 

The  firft  thing  to  be  confidered,  in  regard 
to  a  change  the  animal  body  is  fubjedt  to  un¬ 
dergo  in  this  ifiand,  is  that  univerfal  vehicle* 
which  is  fo  neceflary  to  health  and  life,  fo  fer- 
viceable  in  preparing  our  bread,  food*  and 
drink,  and  without  which  nature  cannot  fubfift* 
I  mean  water ,  which,  in  its  paffage  through 
the  body,  produces  effects  fuited  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  it  abounds  with  ;  for  although  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  faid,  that  fuch  water  is  good,  wholefome, 
and  bed:,  as  is  lighted:,  yet  I  think  it  may  be 
allowed,  that  the  water  to  be  preferred  is  that 
which  is  mod:  limpid  and  free  from  heteroge¬ 
neous  particles,  foft,  thin,  ready  to  pafs  eafily 
thro’  the  excretory  vefiels  of  the  body,  and  fit  to 
wadi  off  and  diffolve  all  thick  and  vifeid  juices*. 

Rain 
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Rain  or  river  waters  are  poffeiTed  of  thefe  fa* 
lutary  qualities,  more  efpecially  if  the  latter  have 
a  fwift  courfe,  or  run  very  rapidly  from  hills  or 
mountains  into  plains,  fince  thefe  are  not  fo 
fubjedt  to  corruption  as  ftagnating  waters.  ,^4 

f  y  #  Z' 

The  conftitution  of  an  Englijhman  is  habi^ 
tuated  to  this  wholefome  fluid*  but  in  Bridge* 
Town  ( Barbadoes )  it  is  not  commonly  to  be  met 
with.  By  this  deficiency*  therefore*  the  animal 
fluids,  in  fome  meafure,  undergoe  a  change,  not 
only  becaufe  cuftom  is  a  fecond  nature,  but  alfo 
by  the  different  fubftances  with  which  fuch 
water  abounds  $  for  all  well-waters  are  im¬ 
pregnated  with  calcarious  or  other  heteroge* 
neous  matter,  which  is  fufflciently  evinced  by 
tea-kettles,  on  whofe  inward  fldes  and  bottoms 
their  incruftations  are  fometimes  very  thick, 
Befldes,  moft  well  or  fpring  water  is  loaded 
withfalts  of  lime-ftone  and  vitriol,  the  former 
can  be  feparated  by  diftillation,  but  the  vitrio¬ 
lic  falts*  even  by  the  chymift,  cannot  be  dif* 
charged,  as  appears  by  the  unpleafant  and  au~ 
ftere  tafte  remaining  after  experiments  made 
for  that  purpofe  5  fuch  waters  are  therefore 
noxious  to  the  ftomach  and  bowels*  and  may 
be  ranked  with  a  lower  clafs  of  poifon*  becaufe 
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the  bodies  or  principles  they  contain  are  in- 
digeftible. 

That  thefe  waters  are  faturated  with  vitriol, 
is  manifeflly  true,  fince  fome  of  the  wells  have 
a  communication  with  the  fea,  and  the  briny 
waters,  in  every  part,  abound  with  vitriolic 
falts  ;  for  if  there  were  no  fuch  falts  in  them, 
the  fea  water  might  be  made  potable.  As  I 
am  talking  of  well  water,  I  mean  thofe  fprings 
in  the  bay,  from  which  flhips  are  watered. 

By  drinking  too  liberally  of  thefe  waters,  I 
have  obferved  fome  failors  become  unhealthy, 
and  fcorbutic,  others  wan,  pale,  and  fwell  in? 
the  face  and  legs.”'  Thefe  diforders  arofe  from 
the  vitriolic  falts  converting  th q  ?nateria  perfpi- 
rabilisy  or  tranfpirable  matter,  into  an  ichorous 
water,  which  being  again  abforbed  into  the 
blood,  by  the  veffels,  caufes  the  body  to  fall 
intodifeafes  ;  for  hereby  digeftion  is  weaken’d, 
and  the  orifices  fubfervient  to  infenfible  per- 
fpiration  obftrudted,  all  which  prepare  the  con¬ 
futation  to  fuffer  the  moft  violent  effedts  from 
the  foutherly  winds. 

Befides,  we  may,  in  a  great  meafure,  account 
for  the  mortality  of  ftrangers  from  other  con¬ 
current 
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current  caufes,  namely,  that  they  are  exceffively 
fond  of  roots,  greens,  and  vegetables,  on  which 
they  generally  feaft  with  great  eagernefs  ;  that 
thefe  vegetables  and  roots  are  very  unwhole- 
fome,  in  hot  and  rainy  weather,  and  are  even 
diftempered  in  themfelves,  at  fuch  feafons,  ex¬ 
perience  {hewing  us,  that  there  is  commonly  a 
ftridl  analogy  between  the  animal  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  kingdoms ;  that  they  are  luxurious  and 
even  voracious  eaters  of  various  fruits,  which 
cannot  fail  to  injure  the  confutation,  becaufe 
gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  and  the  juices  of 
fuch  unripe  fruits  are  fo  far  from  fupplying  d  fa- 
lutary  and  balfamic  nourishment  to  the  blood, 
that  they  deftroy  its  proper  crafis,  and  alter  that 
natural  texture  and  difpofition  in  it,  which  are 
abfolutely  requifite  to  the  prefervation  of  health. 
We  find  from  experience,  that  even  the  juices 
of  forced  fruits,  or  fuch  as  are  by  art  brought 
to  a  feeming  maturity,  at  an  undue  feafon,  ne¬ 
ver  fail  to  corrupt  the  blood,  and  all  the  other 
animal  juices. 

We  need  not  be  furprifed,  that  the  failors 
fhould  be,  in  a  particular  manner,  fubjedl  to  this 
and  other  very  terrible  diforders,  when  we  re¬ 
flect  on  the  various  hardfhips  they  undergo 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather^  a  coarfe 
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confifting  chiefly  of  pickled  fleflh,  unfound  bif- 
cuit,  fait  fifh,  water  half  putrid,  conftant  watch¬ 
ing  in  dewy  nights,  filthy  and  fcurfy  fkins, 
through  negledt  of  wafhing,  or  the  want  of 
clean  linnen,  fince  they  have  nothing  to  wafh 
their  fhirts  in  but  urine,  without  regarding 

Sir*- 

what  diforder  any  of  them  may  labour  under 
at  that  time.  Their  diforders  will  be  ftill  more 
eafily  accounted  for,  if  we  confider  their  enor¬ 
mous  irregularities,  and  want  of  care  immedi¬ 
ately  after  their  arrival  in  the  Caribbce  iflands, 
fuch  as  their  fleeping  on  deck  all  night,  in  the 
open  air  ;  drinking  hot  and  new-made  rum  to 
excefs,  without  returning  on  board  their  refpec- 
tive  fhips,  till  fome  hours  after  the  fun  is  gone 
down,  which  is,  of  all  other  pradices,  the  moft 
dangerous  in  this  part  of  the  world,  becaufe  at 
this  time  the  noxious  vapours,  which  the  folar 
rays  had  exhaled  from  the  fea,  lakes,  and  mar- 
Ihy  grounds,  being  no  longer  rarified  by  the 
heat,  are  condenfed,  and,  by  an  augmentation 
of  their  gravity,  fall  down  in  malignant  dews, 
pervade  the  pores  previoufly  opened  by  the  heat 
of  the  day,  enter  the  mafs  of  blood,  and  are  in¬ 
timately  mixt  with  it ;  for,  in  this  flate,  the 
human  body,  like  a  dry  fponge,  imbibes  every 
fpecies  of  moiflure  (let  its  quality  be  what 
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it  will)  that  floats  in  the  atmofphere. 
Hence  arife  violent  heat,  reftlefsnefs,  and  infa- 
tiable  thirft,  and  the  pernicious  method  of  alle¬ 
viating  thefe  painful  fenfations  is,  to  drink  large 
quantities  of  cold  water* 

* .  #  *■  -  -  -  it  ->*  v/  •  *  j.  -■%-  4  i-i.  u.*  /  ^  -  -v 

The  blood  and  juices  being  thus  heated 
and  cooled,  all  the  animal  fluids  mull  of  courfe 
be  proportionably  vitiated  ;  fo  that  immedi¬ 
ately  after.,  the  hot  and  moift  foutherly  winds 
entering  the  pores  almoft  inftantaneoufly,  and 
being  drawn  into  the  lungs,  mull  produce 

the  moft  fatal  effedts  on  bodies  already  fo  dif- 

•!*  ■  -  -* 

tempered* 

Having  now  explained \  in  as  familiar  a 
method  as  I  pojjibly  could ,  the  necejjity  of  air ,  for 
the  well  being  of  the  animal ,  and  thofe  changes  of 
air  which  naturally  produce  a  morbid  fate  ;  the 
rife  of  the  yellow  fever ,  with  its  train  of fymp - 
toms,  and  the  reafon  why  foreigners  are  moft  in - 
feBed ;  / Jhall  now  figgeft  a  few  hints  towards 
the  better  government  of  our  bodies  in  diftemper'd 
feafonSy  and  animadvert  on  the  common  medicines 
that  have  been  prefer ibed  for  the  cure  of  this 
fatal  difeafe . 

L  4 
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Daring  the  late  fickly  feafon  in  1748,  many 
of  the  natives,  as  well  as  ftrangers,  feemed  afraid 
of  being  attacked  by  this  mortal  difeafe,  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  infection,  a  temperate  re¬ 
gimen,  even  below  the  cuftomary  flandard, 
was  put  in  practice. 

Therefore  I  think  it  my  duty  to  declare 
frankly,  my  opinion,  that  fuch  abftinence  was 
abfolutely  wrong,  not  only  becaufe  nature  was 
difappointed  of  her  daily  nourilhment,  and  the 
folids  thereby  became  flaccid,  in  confequence  of 
which  the  whole  body  muft  be  proportionably 
weakened,  but  alfo  becaufe  fuch  a  method  was 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  y  nay,  to  the  modern  meafures  ufed  in  thofe 
countries,  where  endemial  diflempers  are  fre¬ 
quent,  or  moft  rife* 

This  I  know  experimentally  to  be  truth,  for 
I  well  remember,  during  my  ftay  at  a Smyrna, 
a  contagion  raged  univerfally,  and  the  maxim 
was  to  drink  a  chearful  glafs,  and  live  on  a  ge¬ 
nerous  diet,  and  to  guard  againft  dejedion  of 
the  fpirits,  fince  phyficians  believe,  that  fear 
and  difpondence  will  difpofe  the  body  to  dif- 
eafes  and  infedions. 


/ 
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The  late  judicious  and  learned  Dr  John 
Friend  made  it  his  pradtice  to  allow  his  pa¬ 
tients  to  drink,  even  in  a  violent  fever,  at  leaft 
one  fixth  of  fuch  ftrong  liquors  as  were  ufual 
in  a  ftate  of  health  ;  for  as  cuftom  is  a  fecond 
nature,  fo  the  fpirits  are  to  be  fupported  and 
kept  up  by  a  due  quantity  of  fuch  things  as 
the  patient  is  become  accuftomed  to. 

From  hence  I  conceive,  the  bell;  method  to 
preferve  health  in  time  of  contagion,  is  rather 
to  live  above  than  below  the  common  ftan- 
dard. — —  Suppofe  a  perfon  had  habituated 
himfelf  to  drink  a  quart  of  any  fort  of  vi¬ 
nous,  or  fpirituous  liquors,  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  fhould  in  the  lickly  feafon  reduce 
it  to  a  pint,  the  confequence  would  be  a  more 
relaxed  ftate,  with  an  unufual  opennefs  of  the 
pores,  which  then  muft  be  difpofed  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  particles  of  the  poifonous  atmof- 
phere,  whereas  if  we  encreafe  our  glafs,  the 
animal  fibres  will  be  more  braced,  the  adtion 
of  the  folids,  and  motion  of  the  fluids  kept  up, 
and  the  pores  and  other  emundtories  of  the 
body  more  contracted,  and  lefs  liable  to  be 
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That  the  cutaneous  veflels  are  capable  of 
being  thus  ftrength.ened  by  vinous  liquors,  has 
been  often  feen  and  proved,  fince  intoxicated 
people  have  been  found  fleeping  in  the  cold  air, 
with  their  bodies  half  immerfed  in  ponds  of 
water,  and  neither  fever,  nor  any  ill  confequen- 
ces  has  enfued  $  and  this  happens  becaufe  all 
fpirituous  liquors  confift  of  an  aqueous  menf- 
truum  loaded  with  falls,  the  more  of  which 
they  abound  with,  the  ftronger  their  fpirit  will 
be,  and  therefore  the  air  is  excluded  in  fuch 
cafes  by  the  great  quantity  of  falls  locking  up 
the  pores. 

As  for  the  medicines  that  have  chiefly  been 
prefcribed  for  this  diftemper,  they  are  thofe 
which  come  under  the  denomination  of  alexi- 
pharmics,  fuch  as  fnake-root,  c  aft  or,  gaf coign's 
powder ,  fait  of  amber ,  fa  if r  on,  volatile  fait  of 
hart' s-horn,  &c.  and  thefe  are  wafhed  down 
with  fome  high  cordial  julep,  and  of  this 
clafs  each  practitioner  chufes  his  favourite.  I 
Ihould  think  that  all  medicines  of  this  nature 
are  highly  improper,  becaufe  they  raife  vio¬ 
lent  heat  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  great 
commotions  in  the  blood,  promoting  diforders 
and  tumults,  by  exciting  the  animal  fpirits  to 
encounter  afrefh  with  the  already  too  powerful 

dif- 
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difeafe ;  confequently  they  interrupt  the  work 
of  nature,  who  is  always  apt  to  throw  off,  and 
difpume  whatever  is  noxious  and  injurious  to 
her.  Befides,  medicines  of  a  hot  nature  can 
never  break  afunder  the  cohefion  of  the  now 
magnified  globules,  nor  can  they  thin  the  vj fi¬ 
eld  blood,  or  reduce  it  to  fuch  a  fluidity  as  to 
enable  the  deliterious  particles  to  pafs  through 
the  natural  emundtories  of  the  diftempered 
body. 

.  -  ....  !'  ■  4U  •** .  -  '  ”, 

From  thefe  traces  faithfully  followed,  if  I 

*  * 

may  fo  fpeak,  to  the  fountain  head  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  we  may,  as  I  conceive,  deduce  a  more 
rational  and  juft  method  of  treating  it,  than  a- 
ny  that  has  hitherto  been  put  in  practice  :  Let 
us,  therefore,  boldly  pufh  forward,  in  order  to 
expel,  if  poftible,  this  daring  and  oppreftive 
invader  of  the  healths  and  lives  of  mankind. 


I  fhall  venture  to  declare  my  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  a  method  of  treating  thofe  whofe  mifi- 
fortune  it  fhall  be  to  labour  under  this  difeafe, 
or  any  other  diford er  which  either  refembles 
it  in  fymptoms,  or  feems  to  arife  from  the 
fame  caufes.  I  could  have  wifhed,  however, 
that  it  had  not  fallen  to  my  lot,  fince  it  has 
always  been  my  averfion  to  fpeak  cn  a  fubjedt 

which 
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which  comes  not  properly  within  the  fphere 
of  a  furgeon*;  and  efpecially  fince  this  difeeafe 
has  baffled  the  attempts  of  every  phylician 
from  the  firfl  fettlement  of  this  colony. 

Three  things  are  neceffary  to  conftitute  a 
good  pra&itioner,  which  will  guard  him  from 
running  into  rafti  and  dangerous  experiments. 

Firft,  A  fufficient  acquaintance  with  the  o- 
riginal  caufe  and  pernicious  principles,  whence 
a  diftemper  takes  its  rife. 

i  « 

Secondly,  A  knowledge  of  fuch  medicines 
as  have  a  tendency  to  remove  it. 

Thirdly,  A  capacity  to  diftinguifh  the  pre- 
cife  times  and  feafons  when  fuch  medicines  are 
to  be  exhibited  with  the  greateft  advantage, 
according  to  the  various  fymptoms  and  ftages 
of  the  diftemper,  as  well  as  the  different  con- 
ftitutions,  habits,  and  temperaments  of  pa¬ 
tients. 

•  t 

Medicines  of  the  diluting  and  refrigerating 

kind  feem  to  me  moft  likely  to  afford  relief  -y 

* 

*  This  efiay  confifts  of  the  fubftance  of  fome  tenures, 
compofed  and  read  publickly  at  the  earneft  requeft  of  the 
gentlemen  of  Barbados s. 


becaufe 
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becaufe  they  will  by  mixing  with  the  blood 
render  it  of  an  equal  fluidity,  and  when  this  is 
obtained,  the  morbid  or  noxious  particles  will 
be  enabled  to  run  through  the  cuticular  veflfels, 
kidnies,  excretory  glands  in  the  groin,  and  all 
the  other  emunftories  of  the  body ;  on  which 
the  patient  will  fall  into  a  regular  and  univer- 
fal  fweat,  by  which  he  will  find  himfelf  freed 
from  a  parched  and  fcorched  fkin,  rigidity  of 
the  nerves,  with  tremor,  reftlefsnefs,  interrupt¬ 
ed  pulfe,  and  all  the  train  of  melancholy 
fymptoms.  Such  medicines  are  very  likely 
to  contemperate  and  footh  the  violent  hurry 
and  tumult  of  the  animal  fpirits,  allay  the  fe¬ 
brile  heat,  relax  and  loofe  the  membranes,  and 
reftore  the  body  to  a  quiet  and  fedate  flate ; 
and  all  thefe  comforts  are  obtained  by  thinning 
the  vifcid  blood,  which  feems  to  be  the  mofl: 
proper  curative  intention. 

What  I  mean  by  diluters,  are  fuch  medi¬ 
cines  as  will  refolve  the  infpifiated  blood,  and 
at  the  fame  time  wafh  off  the  flime,  which 
too  often  adheres  to  the  mouths  of  the  vefiels. 
But  fince  multiplicity  of  medicines  makes  the 
cure  doubtful,  it  is  much  more  prudent  to  con¬ 
fine  ourfelves  to  few,  and  thofe  mofl  efficaci¬ 
ous.  Prefcriptions  crouded  with  various  ingredi- 
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ents,  proves  that  the  prefcriber  wants  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  difeafe  as  well  as  of  the  me¬ 
thod  of  cure.  Let  us  then  proceed  to  confider 
the  effects  of  particular  medicines  and  practices : 
.And  firft  of  bleeding. 

# 

This  evacuation  demands  a  nice  and  difcern- 
ing  judgment  as  to  the  time  when  it  is  to  be 
undertaken  ;  fuffer  me,  therefore,  to  premife 
fome  neceflary  obfervations,  in  order  to  prevent 
miftakes. 

The  blood  confifts  of  red  globules  or  par¬ 
ticles  floating  in  an  aqueous  liquor,  call’d  fe- 
rum.  A  due  proportion  of  this  ferous  fluid  is 
a  neceffary  agent  to  health,  for  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  is  in  a  great  meafure  perform’d  by  it,  and 
thefe  globules  are  conveyed  through  the  mi¬ 
nuted;  canals  to  all  parts,  fince  each  of  them 
may  be  divided  and  fubdivided  ad  infinitum , 
notwithstanding  their  fpecific  gravity  is  greater 
than  that  of  their  vehicle. 

Mr  Lewnhoeck  has  computed  the  length  of 
one  globule  of  human  blood  to  be  the  one 
tlioufand  nine  hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  an 
inch,  and  confequently  with  how  much  eafe 
can  fuch  minute  bodies  be  compreft  into  oval 

forms, 
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forms,  whenever  it  (hall  happen  that  their  glo¬ 
bular  ftate  is  too  large  for  the  diameters  of  the 
capillary  canals,  through  which  they  ought  to 
pafs. 

This  admirable  contrivance  ought  to  make 
us  adore  the  infinite  wifdom  of  the  fupreme 
being.  The  ufe  of  fuch  minute  and  change¬ 
able  bodies,  is  an  amazing  inftance  of  creative 
art;  they  being  apparently  fo  contrived,  as 
that  they  might  expeditioufly  pafs  through 
thofe  tubes  whofe  orifices  are  {mailer  than  the 
minuteft  hair,  fince  fuch  circulation  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary,  both  for  preferving  and  reftor- 
ing  health. 

■  *  -  i 

Again,  we  muft  remember  that  the  motion 
of  thefe  bodies  is  accelerated  by  the  preffure 
of  the  air,  fo  that  they  circulate  with  great  ve¬ 
locity  when  the  body  is  free  from  difeafes;  but 
when  their  motion  is  leffened,  the  particles  will 
unite  with  each  other  by  the  known  laws  of 
attraction  :  Therefore,  whenever  this  happens, 
the  confequence  is  a  diftempered  blood,  with 
a  low  and  languid  ftate;  and  from  hence  we 
may  account  for  the  lafiitude,  the  low  and  in¬ 
terrupted  pulfe,  which  is  one  of  the  diftin- 
guiftiing  prognoftics  of  the  difcafe.  ?Tis  alio 

to 
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to  be  obferved  that  whenever  there  is  either  a 
deficiency,  or  a  redundancy  of  ferum,  the  body 
mud  fall  into  a  fickly  and  languid  condition  •> 
for  if  there  is  a  want  of  ferum,  the  round  red 
globules  will  cohere  together  in  great  numbers, 
and  form  bulky  bodies ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  too  much  ferum,  the  veffels  will  be 
over-diftended,  and  thereby  lofe  their  con¬ 
tractile  or  mufcular  aCtion. 

Thefe,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  confidered  and 
underftood,  fince  they  will  teach  us  how  and 
when  to  adminifter  fuch  medicines  as  have  a 
tendency  to  afford  relief. 

■(  i 

Hence  we  may  learn  to  explain  the  inter- 
miflions  of  the  pulfe,  flartings,  and  anxieties 
of  the  patient,  fince  thefe  rigid  and  mag¬ 
nified  globules  being  too  large  to  pafs  through 
thofe  veffels  whofe  orifices  are  narrow  $  the 
pulfe  flops  as  it  were  on  a  fudden,  after¬ 
wards  jerks  on  again,  and  at  lafl  recovers 
its  natural  courfe  with  greater  velocity  than 
before :  But  in  a  finall  fpace  of  time  another 
interruption  of  the  fame  kind  recurs,  and 
the  like  cruel  fymptoms  will  fucceed  whenever 
thefe  red  globules  come  into  contad  with 
each  other ;  for  they  cohere  much  in  the  fame 

man- 
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manner  as  a  thoufand  globules  of  quick-diver 
will  rejoin  upon  touching  each  other,  and  form 
one  fluid  :  Whenever  this  happens  in  any  of 
the  capital  veflels,  terrible  fpafms  fucceed,  and 
often  death  only  puts  a  period  to  the  dif- 
temper,,  ’  • ' 

I  have  ihfifted  the  longer  on  this  feeming 
digrefiion,  becaufe  the  whole  art  of  curing  de¬ 
pends  chiefly  on  the  docftrine  of  the  circulati¬ 
on,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  blood  ;  as  alfo, 
becaufe  an  adequate  idea  of  the  circulating 
fluid  being  formed,  we  may  be  thereby  en¬ 
abled  to  conceive  how  far  bleeding  can  be  ne- 
cefiary  in  this  tyrannic  diftemper* 


Venefedtion  on  the  firft  aflault  of  the  dif- 


eafe  will  affift  us  much,  and  it  is  the  proper- 
eft  method  to  be  taken  3  for  this  difeafe  is 
partly  brought  on  by  the  mafs^  ox  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  being  enereafed  from  the  lubrica¬ 
ting  oil,  which  being  firft  made  liquid  by  the 
beat  of  the  climate,  as  I  have  before  faid,  is 
then  abforbed  into  the  blood,  (which  before 
this  addition  was  too  much  ratified )  and  pro¬ 
duces  fuch  violent  inflammations  and  obftruc- 
tions,  that  unlefs  they  are  remedied  in  a  few 
hours,  death  in  two,  three,  and  at  moft  in  four 
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Days,  clofcs  the  fcene :  Therefore  I  not  only 
fay  bleeding  is  always  neceflary,  but  it  ought 
to  be  repeated  again  and  again,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  force  of  the  difeafe,  and  the 
firength  of  the  patient.  This  evacuation  fre¬ 
quently  renewed ,  will  unload  the  veflels  of  the 
fuperfluouS  quantity  that  has  been  abforbed  > 
and  as  on  thefe  operations  the  velocity  of  the 
blood  will  be  encreafed*  and  room  procured 
for  its  free  circulation,  whereby  fome  of  the 
obftruCted  veflels  will  be  relieved.  There  is 
a  further  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  bleed¬ 
ing,  which  is,  preventing  the  globules  from  co¬ 
hering,  as  well  as  compeling  them  to 
feparate  from  each  other,  whilft  they  ftrongly 
rub  and  (trike  each  more  frequently  in  their 
thus  accelerated  circulation. 

The  mufcutar  coats  of  the  arteries  will,  by 
bleeding,  alfo  be  freed  from  their  too  great  dif-. 
tention  ;  confequently  they  will  once  more  re¬ 
cover  their  natural  contractile  force,  and  be 
enabled  to  drive  off  whatever  remains  of  ob~ 
ftru&ion,  even  in  the  minuteft  veflels. 

The  doctors  at  Martinique ,  Gmrdalope , 
Dominique ,  and  the  other  neighbouring  French 
iflaads,  always  have  followed  this  practice, 

when 
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When  their  patients  were  attacked  with  the 
fellow  fever,  and  I  am  informed  that  they 
have  had  much  fuccefs  from  their  method* 
Don’t  we  read  that  the  Egyptians ,  Greeks ± 
Arabians ,  and  Romans ,  generally  prefcribed 
bleeding  in  violent  fevers,  or  when  the  patient 
laboured  under  thejfollowing  fymptoms  •  fits, 
fleepinefs,  watchings,  heavinefs,  or  pain  in  the 
head,  Which  were  for  the  mod  part 
relieved  by  this  operation  ?  Hence  we  un- 
derftand  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  vene- 
fedion,  on  the  firft  attack  of  this  diforder, 
when  the  pulfe  is  very  high,  ftrong,  and 
hard* 

We  may  be  taught  from  hence  to  forbear 
venefedion,  if  the  patient  has  been  afflided 
near  thirty  hours,  for  in  fuch  a  cafe  the  blood 
muff  be  in  a  ftate  of  coagulation,  almoft  in~ 
diffoluble,  and  its  globules  inseparable,  fo  that 
an  evacuation  of  blood,  would  give  a  greater 
power  to  the  now  too  encreafed  bodies  to 
join  each  other  ;  the  ferum,  or  vehicle  of 
the  blood  being  partly  taken  away,  or 
drawn  off,  the  remaining  blood  will  be  left 
with  a  greater  proportion  of  folid  globules. 
At  this  period,  therefore,  we  ought  liberally 
to  exhibit  fome  attenuating  fluid,  and  ufe 
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other  evacuations  (which  I  fhall  fpeak  of)  to 
feparate  the  globules.  I  fhall  now  proceed  to 
the  operation  of  emetics. 

Thefe  feem  likely  to  be  of  ufe,  fince  prac¬ 
tice  teaches  us  that  the  heat,  adtion,  and  juices 
iiibfervient  to  digeftion,  will  frequently  change 
the  qualities  of  medicines  before  they  can  be 
received  into  the  blood,  and  produce  the  de¬ 
fined  effedts  $  therefore  in  the  firft  ftage  of  the 
diftemper  (after  venefedion)  it  appears  highly 
neceflary  that  the  primes  vice  fhould  be  cleared, 
and  a  period  put  to  the  black  vomiting,  that 
the  ftomach  and  bowels  may  be  difburthened 
of  their  offenfive  contents,  fuch  as  yellow  and 
black  bile,  which  if  once  differ’d  to  enter  the 
road  of  circulation,  and  be  intimately  combined 
with  the  blood,  will  foon  vitiate  the  whole  mafs 
of  fluids,  bring  on  obftrudlions  in  the  arteries 
and  veins,  with  inflammation  on  the  liver,  and 
all  the  vifeera  and  glands  of  the  body,  pro¬ 
ducing  thofe  fymptoms  from  which  this  difeafe 
takes  its  name. 

Another  benefit  may  be  received  from  the 
fhock  the  whole  body  undergoes  from  an  eme¬ 
tic:  It  is  by  this  additional  motion  that  the  mag¬ 
nified  globules  of  the  blood  may  be  broken,  and 

-  ■  '  \  .  '  di~ 
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divided  into  fo  fmall  bodies,  as  to  be  difcharg'd 
thro’  the  emundtories  of  the  fkin. 

The  vbutm  ipecdcoanhce  is  a  good  medicine 
for  this  intention,  and  well  calculated  for  a 
Weft  Indian  climate,  iince  it  can  undergo  but 
little,  if  any,  alteration  from  the  impure  air ; 
whereas  its  root  or  powder  in  a  few  weeks  will 
rot,  and  by  a  corrupted  fermentation  will  pro¬ 
duce  little  worms,  as  I  have  feen  in  this  drug 
and  rhubarb :  Befides,  as  a  medicine,  it  is 
much  preferable  to  the  powder,  becaufe  di¬ 
verted  of  the  refinous  parts ;  for  refinous  medi¬ 
cines  inflame  the  nervous  membranes. 

In  the  laft  ftage  of  the  difeafe  emetics  are 
to  be  avoided,  becaufe  the  inflammation  has 
feized  the  ftomach,  as  appears  by  the  violent 
vomiting,  gripings,  ficknefs,  and  fpafmodic 
twitchings :  When  thefe  fymptoms  appear,  we 
muft  forbear  this  operation,  leaft  by  over-di£» 
tending  the  now  inflamed  nervous  membranes, 
we  fhould  bring  on  immediate  death  :  There¬ 
fore  clyfters,  frequently  repeated,  will  in  this 
cafe  beft  affirt  us. 

* 

Thefe  are  fo  well  known  and  underftood, 
that  I  need  fay  but  little  in  their  recommenda- 

M  3  tion , 
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tlon  ;  let  it  therefore  fuffice  to  fay,  that  they 
are  not  only  ufeful  from  the  firft  attack  of  the 
diftemper,  but  alfo  neceffary  to  be  perfifted  irj 
throughout  the  feveral  ftages  of  this  malady $ 
for  the  bowels  being  emptied  and  cooled,  the 
tumult  of  the  blood  is  fomewhat  quieted,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  inteftines  comforted  and 
cherifhed,  by  the  warmth  of  the  fluid  injected, 
as  alfo  the  excrementitious  filth  invited  down¬ 
wards,  which  lodged  above  the  reach  of  the 
medicine,  and  by  fuch  treatment  the  bowels 
become  ready  to  receive,  as  well  as  capable  to 
carry  off  the  diftemper,  whenever  nature  is 
endeavouring  to  defpume  the  peccant  matter, 
or  form  a  crifis  this  way.  I  fhall  confider  now 
the  nature  of  blifters. 

i 

It  feems  this  evacuation  has  among  fome^ 
practitioners  in  Barbadoes  caufed  no  fmall  con- 
troverfy ;  but  for  what  reafon  this  falutary  ap¬ 
plication  fhould  be  objedted  againft,  I  nevercould 
learn;  for  if  it  be  needful  to  raife  the  fpirits,rouze 
the  humours,  encreafe  the  velocity  of  the  blood, 
unbar  the  cutaneous  veflels,  and  promote  fweat 
and  urine,  certainly  its  help  in  the  prefpnt; 
diftemper  ought  to  be  called  in. 


f  Dr  Hiller -v,  Rotherford ,  and  M^Namara^ 
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I  have  heard  many  of  the  praditioners  fay, 
that  blifters  have  long  fince  been  tried,  with¬ 
out  the  expeded  fuccefs.  Bleeding,  emetics, 
and  clyfters  have  alfo  but  a  little  availed  :  Ail 
this  I  grant ;  but  to  fix  the  time  when  an  appli¬ 
cation  is  to  be  made  isof  thelafl  importance.  Let 
us,  therefore,  for  the  future  begin  the  cure  wher6 
ufually  fome  have  ended  it,  for  it  is  then  only 
that  we  may  exped  to  give  relief.  To 
evince  that  this  application  has  been  fuccefs- 
fully  ufed  in  endemial  and  contageous  difeafes, 
as  well  as  the  plague  itfelf,  permit  i$e  to  ad¬ 
duce  a  few  authorities. 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years 
ago,  epidemical  difeafes  fpread  thro’  all  Italy, 
and  after  many  difputes  concerning  biifters  a- 
mong  the  moft  skilful  phyfieians,  Hi er animus 
Mercuriality  a  native  of  Forli  in  the  popes’s 
territories,  and  an  eminent  praditioner.,  reviv’d 
the  external  ufe  of  can thar ides,  even  in  pefti- 
lential  difeafes  ;  in  which  he  affirms  that  they 
are  of  Angular  efficacy. 

Near  fifteen  years  afterwards  the  plague 
broke  out  at  Fefaro  in  the  gulf  of  Venice ,  at 
which  time  lived  one  Hercules  de  Saxonia  of. 

.jVl  4  P a  dua  l 
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Padua ,  who  wrote  three  books  on  the  life  of 
cantharides :  His  arguments  were  fp  ftfopg  for 
bringing  this  mediciqe  into  external  practice, 
that  notwithftanding  an  obftinate  party  was 
formed  againft  him  by  the  fenior  phyficians, 
yet  he  was  follow’d  by  all  honeft  men  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  his  uncommon  fuccefs  fooa  convin¬ 
ced  his  enemies  of  their  errors. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1665  epi¬ 
demic  difeafes  raged  terribly  in  England,  at 
which  time  lived  Dr  Sydenham  in  great  repute. 
His  ikill  in  phyfic,  and  his  judgment  in  dif¬ 
eafes  were  remarkably  eminent,  and  as  he  prac- 
tifed  with  much  fuccefs,  fo  we  find  he  liber¬ 
ally  piefcribed  blifters^  with  no  fmall  applaufe, 
in  thofe  mortal  diftempers.  In  his  feqond 
chapter  on  epidemical  diftempers,  page  157, 
he  fays,  CI  proceeded  in  the  following  manner, 

viz.  I  took  fpecial  care  firft  to  bleed  in  the 
4  arm,  and  took  away  fucha  quantity  of  blood 
4  as  was  agreeable  to  the  ftrength,  age,  and 

*  other  circumftances  of  the  patient,  and  al- 

*  mart  at  the  fame  time  I  applied  a  large* 
?  blijler  to  the  peck. 


*  The  Latin  word  largius 

or  Jtzsabk. 


here  fignifies  no  other  than 

W  •  ;  * 
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By  the  word  large  I  conceive  he  meant 
one  that  exceeded  the  ufual  fize  made  ufe  of 
before  this  period,  for  very  fmall  pieces  had 
been  ufually  applied,  as  appears  from  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  Banzer  Augujlanus,  wherein  he  or¬ 
ders,  that  they  fhould  not  exceed  the  breadth 
of  a  crown  piece  ;  and  Etmuller  followed  the 
fame  practice. 

I  could  recite  the  authorities  of  many  emi- 

m 

nent  men  and  modern  authors,  for  enforcing 
this  good  piece  of  practice,  but  I  am  afraid,  I 
have  been  too  prolix  already,  and  I  think  there 
is  no  farther  occafion  for  explaining  fo  obvious 
a  truth,  iince  it  has  been  long  known*  that  the 
want  of  momentum  is  to  be  relieved  by  fiimulants . 

Having  with  the  utmoft  candour  delivered 
my  private  opinion  on  two  malignant  difeafes* 
explained  the  nature  of  putrefaction  and  con¬ 
tagion^  and  accounted  for  the  periodical  appear¬ 
ances  of  pefhilential  difeafes  in  particular  climes 
and  countries ;  I  mult  now  fubmit  the  whole 
work  to  the  confideration  of  my  readers  *  that 
by  narrowly  infpedting  into  the  various  tempe¬ 
raments  and  confutations  of  the  afflicted,  they 
may  be  able  to  difcover  more  perfectly  thofe 
things  which  may  anfvver  the  fame  good  ends 
and  intentions  which  I  have  perfued. 

Befides, 
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Befides,  by  fearching  into  the  labours  of  the 
learned,  and  by  ftridtly  obferving,  the  fymp- 
toms  of  the  afflicted,  time  may  make  our  en¬ 
deavours  perfect,  together  with  the  affiftance 
of  him,  who  alone  can  give  fuccefs  to  our  at¬ 
tempts,  as  it  is  from  this  fountain  that  all  good 
flows. 

I  hope,  I  have  at  leaft  contributed,  by  this 
performance,  fomething  to  knowledge  and 
health,  and  left  an  open  field  to  others  for  a 
more  extenfive  enquiry. 

Multa  infuper  latent  adhuc  in  arte  nqftra 
(medicina  fcilicet)  qua  fortajjis  in  lucem  ali- 
quando  dahit  tempus . 

Corning  xus, 


A  P. 
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AFTER  I  had  compiled  the  foregoing 
fheets,  an  eminent  merchant  fent  me 
Dr  Mordach  Mackenzie's  letters  concerning  the 
Plague  at  Confiantinople ,  as  they  were  read  be¬ 
fore  the  Royal  Society,  in  1752  3  an  abfirael 
of  which  is  here  neceflary. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr  Mead ,  dated  the  29th  of 
Odlober ,  1750,  from  Conjlantinopley  he  gives 
gn  account  of  a  fummer  which  palled  without 
any  Plague*  and  describes  it  in  the  following 
words: 

c  This  is  the  only  fummer,  fi nee  I  have 
c  been  in  Turky ,  that  I  can  fay  we  have  been 
*  without  any  Plague.  Th tair  was  temperate* 

*  no  heavy  rains;  high  winds  at  N.  'E.from 
f  which  point  our  Etelian  winds  blow ,  common- 
<  ly  called  Milhem ,  in  the  Turkijh  language. 

*  Fruits  have  not  been  fo  plenty,  or  of  fo  good 
*  quality  as  ufual.  Few  fevers  of  the  intermit- 
c  tent  kind,  but  not  fo  regular  as  ufual  in  their 
*  fvjnptoms,  65V.’ 


This 
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This  account  is  conformable  to  my  quota¬ 
tions  from  Hippocrates ,  and  many  other  au¬ 
thors.  And  as  the  fruits  were  not  plenty,  nor 
fo  good  in  quality  as  ufual,  probably  lelS  of 
them  were  eaten  ;  therefore  one  caufe  operated 
lefs  towards  propagating  the  difeafe  amongft 
the  meaner  fort  of  people.  As  there  were  nei¬ 
ther  heavy  rains ,  hot  and  moijl  airy  nor  foutberji 
blajls,  the  plague  could  not  be  propagated  this 
year  for  want  of  thefe  materials. 


u 


Dr  Mackenzie  writes  to  Dr  Clephane  in  the 

following  terms : 

Confantinopley  J uly  23,  1 7 5 1 . 

E  have  at  prefent  the  moft  violent 
Plague  that  has  ever  been  at  Conflan - 
tinople ,  in  my  time,  by  all  reports  -y  for  I  know- 
nothing  of  it,  as  I  live  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Black  Sea  for  feeurity  ;  but,  as  1  am  informed, 
few  or  none  efcape,  which  fhews  that  the  ma¬ 
lignity  is  not  come  to  its  date.  They  are  all 
taken  the  fame  way,  with  a  fhivering  and  vo¬ 
miting,  a  violent  head-ach,  third,  and  fever,  of 
which  they  die  the  third  or  fourth  day,  rather 
in  a  dupor  than  a  delirium  -y  and  fuch  as  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  near  the  infefted  perfons 
are  taken  in  feven  or  eight  days,  though  there 
are  many  indances  to  the  contrary.  I  prefume 
>  .  many 
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many  die  of  other  difeafes,  which  are  all  laid 
to  the  account  of  the  Plague  5  for  there  is  no 
other  mentioned  at  prefent.  The  Greeks  arid 
Armenians  fuffer  moft,  next  to  them  the  yews* 
The  Turks  fuffer  lefs  in  proportion  than  other 
nations.  The  Franks  have  hitherto  efcaped, 
excepting  one  jefuit  prieft,  who  waited  on  the 
Chriftian  flaves  in  the  grand  fignior’s  bagnio* 
and  died  three  days  ago.” 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  doftor  gives 
this  account  upon  report  only ;  for  he  con- 
feffes  he  knows  nothing  of  it  himfelf,  as  he 
lived  fo  far  diftant  as  the  Black  Sea .  However 
he  has  very  well  remarked,  that  the  difeafe  was 
not  at  its  height  the  23d  of  July ,  becaufe  few 
or  none  efcaped  ;  for  it  is  certainly  true,  as  has 
been  for  ages  obferved,  that  more  people  die 
on  the  firft  appearance  of  any  malignant  difeafe* 
than  at  the  decline,  or  its  going  off. 

The  defcription  of  the  fymptoms  is  con¬ 
formable  to  thofe  of  the  Plague,  and  his  ob- 
fervation  of  many  dying  of  other  diftempers  at 
the  fame  time,  and  being  charged  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Plague,  is  very  juft,  and  conform¬ 
able  to  what  was  fufpeded  in  the  time  of  its 
rage  in  London *  Marfeiiles ,  and  many  other 
cities. 


But 


I 
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But  Why  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  ^enti 
fhould  fuffer  moft,  and  the  Turks  lefs,  I  think 
he  might  have  explained  5  for  probably,  the 
deftru&ion  of  the  Jews  in  this  city,  (like  thofe 
in  Cracow  in  1653,  of  whom  there  died 
20,000,  and  of  Chriftians  only  17,000)  was  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  uncleanlinefs  and  living  in  narrow 
Greets  and  lanes*  where  filth  more  frequently 
abounds. 

Why  the  Greeks  fhould  die  in  greater  num¬ 
bers  than  the  Turks ,  I  cannot  account,  unlefs  it 
had  been  laid,  that  they  were  not  natives  of 
that  country,  or  that  they  were  the  meaneG  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  Greeks ,  for  years  pall, 
have  been  put  under  heavy  contributions  bv 
the  Turks ,  and  at  this  time  are  poor,  therefore 
are  more  fubject  to  fuch  diGempefs. 

As  to  the  Armenians,  they  are  as  fond  of 
travelling  from  one  nation  to  another  as  the 
Jews,  therefore,  not  being  natives,  the  difeafe 
would  attack  more  of  them  than  of  the  Maho-* 
metans;  for  endemial  difeafes  fooner  feize  Gran¬ 
gers  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  This 
holds  true  in  regard  to  the'yellow  fever,  of  which 
at  leaft  20  'Europeans  die  to  one  Creolian . 
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The  next  letter  is  to  Dr  Clephane,  dated  at 
Conftantinople,  Nov.  23,  1751.  It  is  in. 
anfwer  to  the  queflion  ajked ,  Whether  he  can 
account,  from  any  apparent  caufes,  for  the 

■prefent  violence  of  the  Plague  £ 

„  ♦  '#  •  -- 

cc  1  A  Uring  the  twenty  long  years,  fays  he,  I 
JLr  have  lived  here  and  at  Smyrna ,  there 
has  fcarce  been  a  year,excepting  three,in  which 
the  Plague  did  not  threaten  more  or  lefs ;  and 
in  all  that  interval  I  obferved  no  other  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  feafons,  than  that  the  winters  might 
begin  more  early,  and  continue  feme  what  lon¬ 
ger,  and  with  greater  rigour  ;  though,  by  my 
thermometers,  this  difference  never  exceeded 
five  or  fix  degrees,  which  is  no  great  difference 
here,  where  the'  fouth  and  north  winds  make 
a  difference  of  15  to  20  degrees,  in  24  hours. 
So  that  I  can’t  fee  any  other  apparent  caufe  of 
the  virulency  of  the  difeafe  this  year,  befides 
the  occafion  of  greater  communication. 

In  the  months  of  February,  March,  April, 
and  May  laft,  the  diftemper  was  fo  great  at 
Cairo ,  as  appears  by  letters  from  the  Engli/h 
conful  there,  that  no  doors  were  opened  for 
three  months.  In  the  mean  time  there  arrived 

hero 
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here  In  May  laft,  four  fliips  laden  with  Cairo 
goods^  which  goods  and  men  being  lafided, 
fpread  the  infection  over  all  the  city  at  once, 
after  which*  orie  conveyed  it  to  another  by 
contadh 

The  only  apparent  caufe  of  the  virulency  in 
this  cafe  is,  four  fliips  arriving  from  Cairo 4  in- 
Head  of  one  or  two,  at  the  fame  time ;  and,  if 
you  pleafe,  you  may  add  to  this  fome  little 
difference  of  the  feafons,  mentioned  in  my  let¬ 
ter  to  Dr  Mead \  and  a  greater  quantity  of  cu¬ 
cumbers,  melons,  and  fruits,  than  tifual,  upon 
which  the  poorer  fort  of  people  feed.  How¬ 
ever,  I  don’t  believe  the  number  of  the  dead 
any -ways  equal  to  common  report. 

The  French  embaflador’s  palace,  next  door 
to  us  in  the  village,  was  infedted,  becaufe  five 
of  his  people  \vent  at  midnight  to  a  bawdy- 
houfe,  where  the  father  Demetryy  the  mother, 
and  daughter,  at  the  fame  time,  had  the  plague, 
and  died  of  it  afterwards  all  three  ;  fo  that 
two  of  his  excellency’s  fervaftts  were  infedled 
by  them,  one  of  whom  died,  and  the  other 
recovered,  and  is  flU!  living,  after  taking  a 
Vomit,  &c. 
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Next  I  muft  obferve  to  you,  that  there  are 
two  vulgar  errors,  with  regard  to  the  Plague, 
eftabliihed  in  this  country  :  They  fay,  that  a 
Plague  which  begins  early  ends  foon  ;  which  is 
falfe,  for  in  the  year  1735,  the  Plague  began  at 
Smyrna  the  15th  of  February  (by  means  of  a 
veifel  which  conveyed  it  to  Candia ,  as  ’tis  faid) 
very  hot,  fo  that  all  the  houfes  in  Frank-ftrect 
were  fhut  up  in  February ,  and  it  continued  to 
the  latter  end  of  November* 

V  '  *  «  .  .  /•  ;  *  '  . 

Another  vulgar  error  is,  that  the  heat  kills 
the  Plague  at  Smyrna ,  and  the  cold  at  Conftan- 
tinople ;  which  is  very  true,  in  regard  to  Con- 
ft ant  inop  ley  but  very  falfe,  with  regard  to  Smyr~ 
na.  For  proof,  look  back  to  the  year  1735*, 
when  the  vigour  of  the  malady  fhewed  itfelf 
moft  in  the  months  of  June  and  July ,  tho’  fo 
very  hot,  that  fome  people  were  faid  to  die  of 
the  heat  in  going  from  the  town  to  the  villages 
near  it ;  fo  that  it  is  very  certain,  the  heat  does 
not  kill  the  Plague  at  Smyrna ,  as  is  generally 
thought  and  faid.^ 

I  think  this  laft  account  muft  be  imputed 
either  to  prejudice  or  want  of  due  confidera- 
lion.  For  he  anfwers  firft  to  the  queftion 

N.  afked 


i 
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afked,  ambiguoufly,  by  faying,  *c  that  the  three 
years  intervals  of  the  Plague  were  owing  to 
the  difference  in  the  feafons ;  that  the  winters 
might  begin  more  early,  and  continue  fome- 
what  longer,  and  with  greater  rigour.  Then 
fays,  ci  I  cannot  fee  any  more  apparent  caufe  of 
£<  the  virulency  oj  the  difeafe ,  than  greater  com «■ 

“  munication  f  ’  and  charges  it  to  the  merchandize 
of  Cairo  being  brought  in  four  fhips.  As  to  the 
firft  point,  it  is  certain,  that  the  length  and  ri¬ 
gour  of  thefe  winters  made  the  country  heal¬ 
thy  ;  but  it  is  not  very  clear,  whether  thefe 
fhips  did  bring  the  difeafe,  or  not :  for  I  would 
afk,  Whether  Aleppo ,  Smyrna ,  Scanderoon ,  Con- 
fantimpky  &c.  were  never  attacked,  with  the 
Plague  but  when  goods  were  brought  from 
Cairo  to  them  ?  Alfo,  If  this  city  was  not  in- 
fedted  before  thefe  {hips  arrived  ?  For,  from 
Grand  Cairo  to  the  harbour  for  {hipping  is  near 
two  hundred  miles  over  land  $  and  therefore  if 
the  goods  were  fo  infected*  the  caravans  mufi 
have  diftributed  it  in  every  village  they  palled 
through,  and  the  travellers  themfelves  would 
have  been  deftroyed.  Of  thefe  material  cir- 
cumftances  not  a  word  is  faid,  therefore  I  con¬ 
clude,  that  no  fuch  misfortunes  did  happen. 
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He  tells  us,  that  thefe  four  fhips  arrived  in 
Mayy  and  as  foon  as  the  goods  and  men  were 
landed,  the  infection  fpread  over  all  the  city  at 
once.  This  is  impoffible,  for  no  perfon  caa 
receive  an  infedtion  by  contadl,  without  ap¬ 
proaching  the  thing  or  perfon  diftemper’d  5  and 
it  is  highly  improbable,  that  30,000  people 
fuihed  at  once  upon  fo  mortal  an  enemy. 

-  V  ' 

The  dodtor  informs  us,  that  the  infection 
fpread  all  over  the  city  at  once ;  after  which , 
one  conveyed  it  to  another .  If  he  had  obferved 
the  nature  of  the  air  and  winds,  he  would  have 
faid,  the  infedtion  was  in  the  air,  and  fpeedily 
fpread  itfelf  over  all  the  city -y  for  a  whole  city, 
in  24  hours,  cannot  be  diftemper’d  by  conta¬ 
gion,  but  it  may  by  an  infection  in  the  air . 

Again,  he  affigns  this  Plague  to  four  fhips 
arriving  inftead  of  one  or  two.  I  fhould  con¬ 
ceive,  if  goods  could  bring  a  Plague,  one  fhip 
would  infedt  a  city  as  much  as  ten  -y  for  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  old  fort  of  dodtrine,  they  may 
remember,  one  leather  coat  killed  10,000 
Germans . 

Let  us  now  examine  his  next  letter,  which 
will  ihew  us,  that  a  malignant  fever  raged  in 

N  2  Con - 
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Conjiantinople  before  thefe  fliips  arrived  with 
merchandize  from  Grand  Cairo ,  and  then  we 
fhall  fee  how  far  this  gentleman  is  a  zealot  to 
his  late  correfpondent’s  opinion/  as  well  as  be 
enabled  to  fet  this  affair  in  a  clear  light. 

The  fourth  Letter  is  to  T)r  Mead,  and  bears 
the  fame  date  as  the  lad  wrote  to  Dr  Clephane, 

viz.  Nov.  23,  1751. - In  this  he  mentions 

the  Plague  of  the  preceding  fummer  as  the  mod 
violent  of  all  others  that  happened  in  20  years > 

for  150,000  fouls  died  in  five  months. 

<♦ 

€€  T  T  is  related,  that  the  winter  began  early 
it  in  November .  About  the  beginning  of 
^January  following  the  fmall-pox  was  very 
frequent,  but  not  mortal,  being  for  the  mod 
part  of  the  diftindt  kind.  It  continued  to  the 
latter  end  of  March  1751,  when  malignant 
fevers  began ,  and  continued  till  the  middle  of 
May ,  when  four  fhips  arrived  from  Cairo ,  with 
the  Plague  on  board,  which  got  to  a  great 
pitch  by  the  10th  of  June>  and  extended  more 
and  more  till  the  middle  of  Augufl ,  when,  after 
a  deluge  of  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  it  was 
much  abated  y  but  it  recover’d  its’  ftrength 
again,  about  the  beginning  of  September ,  which 
it  retained  till  the  middle  of  Odfober ,  when, 

after 


(  l17  ) 

after  fome  fnow  and  cold  weather,  it  entirely 
ceajed ,  and  we  are  under  no  apprehenfions 
from  it,  for  this  winter.  ’Tis  true,  fome  acci¬ 
dents  may  happen  in  houfes  which  were  once 
infedted,  and  not  well  purified,  all  winter  long, 
but  they  are  fo  rare,  that  they  deferve  little  or 
no  attention. 

I  remember  to  have  had  the  honour  of  wri¬ 
ting  to  you  my  fentiments  of  this  di  (temper 
fome  years  ago  *  and  from  all  the  obfervation  I 
could  make  in  the  interval,  I  have  no  reafon  to 
change  my  opinion,  m,  that  it  it  is  brought 
from  Cairo  commonly  ;  and,  that  when  once 
a  houfe  or  (hip  is  infedted,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
eradicate  the  animalcula ,  femina ,  effluvia ,  miaf- 
mata%  or  whatever  name  is  proper  for  the  re- 
liques  or  remains  of  it,  which  getting  once  into 
a  nidus y  lodge  there,  condenfed  by  the  cold 
during  the  winter,  and  when  rarified  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  heat,  they  adt  upon  bodies  which 
have  a  difpofition,  as  women  and  children 
moftly,  and  fo  fpread  by  contact  only>  without 
communicating  any  malignancy  to  the  ambient- 
airy  otherwife,  very  few  would  efcape;  where¬ 
as  we  found  this  lad  time,  and  upon  all  fuch 
occafions,  that  whoever  kept  their  doors  fhut9 
ran  no  rifque7  even  if  the  Plague  were  in  the 

N  3  next 
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next  houfe,  and  the  contact  was  eafily  traced  in 
all  the  accidents  which  happened  amongft  the 
Franks .  Comte  Caflellane  had,  for  three  years 
running,  perfons  attacked  in  the  fame  room  in 
the  months  of  July  and  Augujl ,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a}l  poffible  precaution  ufed  in  cleanfing  the 
room,  and  even  white-wafhing  it.  At  laft, 
by  my  own  advice  to  his  Excellency,  grounded 
upon  the  above  theory,  he  built  a  flight  coun¬ 
ter-wall  ;  fince  which  there  has  been  no  acci¬ 
dent  in  that  room,  now  five  years  ago.’* 

I  fhall  take  notice  of  this  letter  more  parti¬ 
cularly,  fince  mod  of  it  correfporids  with  the 
favourite  opinion  long  entertained  by  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  it  was  fent ;  and  not  only  fo,  but 
as  the  Plague  here  defcribed,  as  to  its  breaking 
out,  the  arrival  of  the  foul  fhips,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances,  bear  a  great  refemblance  to  what 
happened,  and  has  been  defcribed  in  the  plague 
at  Marfeilles  in  1720. 

By  this  letter  we  find,  that  c  the  fmall-pox 

*  began  in  January ,  and  continued  to  the  latter 
‘  end  of  March ,  when  malignant  jevers  began , 
c  and  continued  to  the  middle  of  May ,  then  four 

*  fhips  arrived  from  Cairo / 


As 


I 
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As  the  {hips  did  not  arrive  till  the  middle  of 
May,  how  is  it  pofiible,  to  charge  them  with 
a  malignant  fever,  which  was  rife  the  latter  end 
of  March ,  all  Aprils  and  the  middle  of  May 
before  ;  for  certainly  the  epidemic  was  ipread 
abroad  more  than  fix  weeks,  before  the  four 
fliips  arrived  at  Conjlantinople ,  by  his  own 
confeflion. 

f 

He  goes  on,  *  The  difeafe  got  to  a  great 

*  pitch  by  the  10th  of  June,  and  extended 
€  more  and  more  till  the  middle  of  AuguJU 
I  doubt  not  but  this  defcription  is  juft,  and 
the  reafon  of  its  continuance  was  the  want 
of  the  N.  E.  gales,  the  fouthern  hot  winds  con¬ 
tinuing  all  the  time.  And  indeed  I  fhould  not 
have  been  furprifed  if  it  had  lafted  a  year  5  for 
if  the  fame  hot  winds  had  continued,  the  pabu¬ 
lum  would  have  been  ftill  fupplied.  Now  his 
own  words  are  convincing  proofs  of  my  after  - 
tion,  fince  in  one  part  he  confeftes,  that  a  de¬ 
luge  of  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning  greatly 
abated  its  fury  for  a  time,  and  that  it  entirely 
ceafed  the  middle  of  0 Bober,  on  fnow  falling 
and  cold  weather  Jetting  in .  Nay,  further,  he 
writes,  that  *  we  are  under  no  apprehenfions 

*  from  it  this  winter,'  Very  true!  becaufe  the 
lEtefian j  gales  had  fet  in.  A  culinary  fire  will 

N  4  continue 
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continue  in  vigour  as  long  as  it  is  fupported  with 
proper  materials,  and  on  the  contrary  will  be 
extinguished  by  oppofite  qualities;  this  holds 
true  in  regard  to  a  peflilence. 

In  the  next  paragraph  we  are  inform'd  of  his 
opinion  given  on  the  plague  to  Dr  Mead  many 
years  ago,  and  that  he  continues  in  the  fame 

mind,  viz .  That  the  plague  is  commonly 

* 

brought  from  Cairo ,  and  that  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  eradicate  the  animacula,  feminay  effluvia , 
miafmata ,  or  whatever  name  is  proper  for  the 
reliques,  or  remains  of  it,  6? c . 

To  this,  I  anfwer,  that  grand  Cairo  is  not 
the  only  city  affi  idled  with  the  plague,  though 
Dr  Mead  would  have  us  believe  (as  well  as  this 
gentleman)  that  moft  plagues  are  bred  originally 
and  hurfed  in  it,  and  from  thence  propagated  to 
other  nations.  Before  Dr  Mead  was  born,  the 
Eaft  Indies  felt  many  plagues,  and  in  his  time, 
this  difeafe  has  invaded  that  part  of  the  world 
almofl  every  year.  In  1346,  the  plague  broke 
out  in  China ,  travelled  thro3  the  Indies  into  Sy¬ 
ria,  Turkey ,  Greece ,  Egypt  and  Africa ;  and 
fpread  itfelf  in  four  years  through  almoft  all 
the  world,  which  I  conceive  is  fufficient  to  o~ 
ver  ballance  fiich  conjectures. 


Again, 
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Again,  when  once  a  houfe  or  fhip  is  infec¬ 
ted,  it  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate  the  animaU 
cuia,  femina,  effluvia)  miafmata ,  &c.  The  doc¬ 
tor  muft  furely  here  mean  no  more,  than  that 
it  is  very  difficult  for  the  art  of  man  to  eradicate 
the  plague;  for  it  is  evident  that  all  human 
knowledge  can  never  change  the  winds  and 
feafons. 


T he  next  Letter  is  dated  from  Conftantinople,  / 
the  23 d  of  April  1753. 


(t  A  Sa  corollary  to  my  former  accounts  fent 
A  to  Dr  Mead,  pleafe  to  know,  that  on 
fanuary  3,  1751.  there  was  an  accident  of  the 
plague,  when  the  thermometer  was  at  53.  fan¬ 
uary  24,  another  accident,  thermometer  52. 
fanuary  26,  an  accident  at  Buiukdere ,  ther¬ 
mometer  51.  February  10,  an  accident  in  Ga- 
lata)  thermometer  55.  patient  recovered.  Fe¬ 
bruary  15,  another  accident  in  the  fame  houfe, 
thermometer  53.  March  8,  an  accident  in  Ga - 
lata ,  thermometer  56.  anti  not  one  accident 
fince,  tho’  at  prefent  the  thermometer  is  at  50, 
and  has  been  at  44.  this  16th  inftant;  fo  that 
we  have  great  hopes  to  get  clear,  if  no  infec¬ 
tion  is  conveyed  to  us  from  any  other  quarter.’* 

“  To 
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I 

m  To  fatisfy  you  how  I  came  to  be  fo  exadt 
in  dates,  it  is  proper  to  inform  you,  that  I  have 
kept  ever  fince  I  have  been  in  Turkey,  a  jour¬ 
nal  of  the  thermometer,  barometer,  winds, 
weather,  difeafes,  and  other  events,  which  I 
mark  down  exadtly  every  24  hours 

<c  Profper  Alpinus  obferves,  that  the  Etefian 
winds  at  Cairo  remove  the  plague  entirely,  fo 
that  they  fear  nothing  after  thefe  winds  begin. 
And  I  can  allure  bond  fide ,  that  all  the  plagues 
which  have  been  at  Smyrna  and  Confiantinople 
for  thefe  laft  20  years,  have  been  hotteft  and 
moll  violent  during  the  feafon  of  the  Etefian 
winds ;  Hill  allowing,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
Etefian  winds,  the  plague  would  be  moll  vio¬ 
lent  in.  hot  months.  Witnefs,  the  24th  of 
yune  1735,  there  being  no  wind,  the  licknefs 
ravaged  more  than  any  other  day,  while  it 
lalled.’5 

* 

<c  It  feems  to  me  ufelefs  to  put  a  fhip’s  com¬ 
pany  from  the  Levaitt  to  quarantine  in  Britain ; 
for  how  is  it  poffible  for  men,  who  have  been 
one  or  two  months  at  fea,  tofs’d  about  with 
different  winds  and  weathers,  and  arriving,  af¬ 
ter 


(  ) 

ter  fuch  a  time  in  good  health  in  England ,  can 
have  any  infedtion  in  their  bare  bodies.” 

In  the  firft  part  of  this  letter  he  gives  fix 
cafes  of  the  plague  happening  between  the  3d 
of  January  y  and  the  8  th  of  March  5  and  calls 
them  accidents ,  I  fuppofe  from  the  novelty  of 
finding  fuch  cafes  fo  early  in  the  year.  I  wifh 
he  had  out  of  his  curious  obfervations  on  winds 
and  weather,  let  us  known  from  what  points 
the  gales  blew  5  however,  by  thefe  hiftories, 
they  feem  to  me  to  have  blown  indifferently  any 
where ,  or  any  howy  fo  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the 
ftate  of  the  diftemper,  becaufe  the  difeafe  was 
not  regular,  but  it  jump’d  from  one  date  to  a- 
nother  -3  fo  that  the  difference  as  to  time  from 
the  firft  to  the  prov’d  cafe,  from  the  3d  of  Jan* 
to  the  24th.  As  difeafes  then  are  known  to 
increafe  and  decreafe  according  to  the  weather, 
feafon  and  winds,  (or  we  muft  not  believe  the 
accounts  of  hiftorians,  travellers,  and  phyfical 
writers,  who  have  lived  in  countries  fubjedt  to 
epidemical  and  endemial  difeafes)  fo  from  the 
irregularity  of  the  difeafe  defcribed,  we  may 
form  a  judgement  how  thefe  accidents  happen’d 
by  the  winds  fhifting,  or  changing  round  the 
compafs. 

As 
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As  to  what  Profper  Alpinus  fays,  it  is  no  more 
than  what  many  eminent  men  have  obferved 
fince  the  time  of  Hippocrates ,  viz.  That  as  foon 
as  the  Etefian  gales  fet  in ,  all  peftilential  difeafes 
difappear :  Sanffiorius  is  very  explicit  on  this 
head ;  for  he  fays,  The  infection  can  lad  only  fo 
long  as  the  remote ,  and  the  immediate  caufes Jub- 
fijl ,  &c. 

Now  this  gentleman  affures.us  that  all  the 
plagues  which  have  been  at  Smyrna  and  Con - 
(lantinople,  for  thefe  laft  20  years,  have  been 
moft  violent  during  the  feafon  of  the  Etejian 
gales;  thefe  are  his  words,  fo  that  all  thofe  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  Levant  will  think  that  the 
plague  rages  moft  violent  during  fuch  feafons. 

I  fhall  endeavour  to  reconcile  this  obferva- 
tion,  by  firft  admitting  that  ’tis  poffible  for 
the  plague  to  rage  during  the  feafon  of  the  Ete¬ 
fian  winds ;  but  then  this  can  only  happen  when 
they  blow  uncertainly ,  and  very  faint,  by  feat- 
ter’d,  weak  and  unfeafonable  blafts.  On  the 
other  hand  I  do  affert,  that  the  plague  never 
did,  nor  can  rage  after  the  Etefian  gales  fet  in 
regular,  and  blow  without  interruption ;  fo  that 
the  only  difference  between  Dr  Mackenzie ,  and 

myfelf 
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myfelf  in  this  matter,  is,  feafon  and  wind.  Now 
the  feafon  for  winds  may  happen  without  the 
winds  blowing  $  as  for  inftance.  In  the  latter 
end  of  his  paragraph  he  tells  us  that  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  plague  in  June  1735  was  greatejl , 
there  being  no  winds  ;  and  in  his  letter  the  29th 
0£i.  1750,  fpeaking  of  a  fummer  free  from  a 
plague ;  he  fays,  The  air  was  temperate,  no 
heavy  rains,  high  winds  at  north  eaft,  from 
which  points  our  Etefan  winds  blow. 

Now  the  feafon  for  the  Etefian  winds  is  the 
latter  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Augujl  $ 
but  tho'  thefe  are  the  months  for  them,  yet  it 
may  happen  that  other  winds  may  be  too  pow¬ 
erful,  or  it  may  be  calm,  or  perhaps  they  may 
blow  very  weakly  and  faintly  5  and  therefore  in 
fuch  cafes,  the  heat  will  be  fo  powerful  as  al- 
moft  to  kill  travellers. 

That  the  plagues  being  violent  on  the  24th 
of  June  1735,  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  fea¬ 
fon  of  the  Etefian  gale,  is  a  miftake  of  the  doc¬ 
tor's,  for  they  never  fet  in  till  the  latter  end  of 
July ;  therefore  thefe  winds  by  him  have  been 
condemn'd  before  their  birth. 

Thefe  are  all  the  neceflary  obfervations  at 

prefent 
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prefen t  on  the  doctor’s  letters,  which  I  hope  are 
now  digefted  without  prejudice  to  him,  as  it 
was  not  my  intent,  at  firffc  fetting  out,  to  caft 
any  imputations  on  the  opinions  of  my  fuperi- 
ors ;  for  my  only  motive  arofe  to  feparate  the 
rude  and  undigefted  arguments  from  thofe  of 
real  and  intrinfic  value,  in  order  to  do  juftiee 
to  the  community* 

As  a  fpecimen  of  what  dilemmas  we  are  fub- 
jedt  to  from  report  only,  and  for  the  fatisfadtion 
of  my  readers,  (tho’  I  could  give  many  more) 
I  have  fubjoined  a  particular  account  of  the  af¬ 
fair  of  the  Fawey  Sloop ,  which  in  March  laft 
made  fo  great  a  noife  in  England ,  on  account  of 
a  plague  being  fuppofed  on  board  her  ;  which 
I  hope  will  not  be  thought  impertinent,  fince 
it  will  convince  us  that  the  dread  of  a  plague 
did  ftrike  us  with  fuch  horrors,  that  we  were 
ready  to  believe  what  we  moil  feared;  and 
therefore  whilft  we  continue  in  fuch  anxieties, 
we  never  can  be  happy  without  either  putting 
the  laws  eftablilhed  by  a  late  adl  of  parliament 
in  execution,  or  difbelieving  fuch  reports  till 
the  fadts  are  with  more  certainty  proved,  or 
eftablifhed  on  a  founder  foundation  than  any 
of  the  writers  on  this  fubjedt  as  yet  have  cho~ 
ftn  for  their  ground  work. 

An 


An  ABSTRACT  of 

Capt.  ISAAC  CLEMENS’ Voyage 

IN  THE 

SLOOP  FAWEY; 

FROM 

The  Arrival  of  that  Veffel  in  the  Mould  of 

Al  G1ER; 


Taken  from  his  Log  Book. 
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An  ABSTRACT  op 

r  -k 

Capt.  ISAAC  CLEMENS’s  Voyage 

t '  . 

I  N  T  H  E 

SLOOP  FAWEY. 

ON  or  about  the  19  th  of  ^June ,  the  floop 
I  Fawey ,  Clemens  commander, 

failed  from  the  Downs  for  Algiert 
and  on  the  9th  of  Angujl  following,  anchor’d 
and  moored  in  Algier  mould,  having  had  light 
breezes  at  E.  N.  E.  and  N.  N.  E.  continuing 
in  thofe  points  from  the  fir  ft  of  that  month. 

By  the  fhip’s  log  book  it  appears,  that  the 
next  day,  being  Augujl  1  o,  the  captain  began 
to  unload  ;  that  on  the  1  ith  a  Danijh  {hip  ar¬ 
rived,  with  prefents  for  the  Dey,  from  the  K. 
of  Denmark :  From  day  time  till  the  20th,  the 
time  was  fpent  in  unloading  the  fhip,  cleaning 
her  hold,  decks,  caulking  her  fides,  knotting 
of  yarn,  and  other  works  neceffary  for  preferr¬ 
ing  the  veffel  and  utenfilse 

-  O  On 
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On  the  2 1  ft  began  to  difcharge  the  ballafL 
and  take  in  the  merchandize,  viz . 


Aug.< 


*  2 1  ft,  dry’d  hides 
2 2d,  fugar 
23d,  fugar 
27th,  canary  feed 
28th,  ditto 
s2'9th,  bundle  of  fkins  8 
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18  cafks. 
188  ditto. 
32  bags. 
12  bags/ 


Sept.  4.  Moft  of  the  men  afhore  at  the  mer¬ 
chants,  and  there  employed.  The  fame  day 
a  Turkijh  embaffador  arrived  from  Tunis  in  a 


billander. 

Sept.  7.  Ship’d  canary  feed  6  bags. 

Flax  in  bags  10 

This  day  an  Englijh  fnow,  and  a  Danijh  fhip 
failed  for  Europe „ 

Sept.  10.  Rec.  hogfh.  of  wine  16 

12*  Ditto  5 

One  pipe  .  -  1 

Hogfheads  -  2 

13.  A  cafe  of  goods. 

14..  Bundles  of  lkins  -  8 

Bag  of  ditto  -  1 

15.  A  Fre?7ch  brig,  a  Tartan ,  and  an  Englijh 
billander  failed  from  this  port, 

16.  Cafes  of  rrjerchandize  3 


17.  Bags 
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ij.  Bags  of  wool  -  -  io 

Pipe  of  wine  -  •  ~  i 

1 8.  Bundles  of  goats  fkins  18 

Bags  of  flax  -  2 

A  fmall  bag  of  ditto  I 

19.  At  noon  weigh’d  anchor,  and  fail’d  out  of 
the  bay;  on  the  20th  light  winds,  fo  that 
at  noon  Cape  Cafan  bore  S.  S.  W.  diftance 
about  five  leagues.  From  this  date  to  the 
30th,  for  the  moft  part  light  and  variable 
winds. 

30.  Anchord  i tl' Gibraltar  bay  about  9  m  the 
morning. 

October  1.  The  product  m after  came  onboard, 
examined  the  veflel,  bill  of  health  (which 
was  clean)  order’d  a  quarantine  of  fix  days ; 
next  day  weigh’d,  and  run  up  further  in  the 
bay. 

5.  The  fhip  had  product  allow'd  her. 

6.  Water’d  the  fhip. 

7.  Took  in  bread,  and  deliver'd  a  bale  of 
goods,  part  of  her  cargo,  and  at  noon 
weigh’d  anchor  and  fail’d. 

21.  Spoke  at  fea  with  a  fnow  from  Dublin , 
bound  to  Cadiz . 

24.  Spoke  with  the  Prince  George ,  from  St 
Chriflophers ,  bound  for  London . 

25.  Sounded  at  four  o’clock,  found  86  fathom. 

O  2  '  26.  Sounded 


a6.  Sounded  in  80  fathom  at  12  at  night, 

Nov.  1.  Made  UJhant ,  bearing  S.  b  E.  distant 
fix  leagues. 

3,  Made  Guernfey ,  diftant  about  fix  leagues, 
bearing  S.  b  E. 

4.  Made  the  Star/  bearing  W.  b  N.  diftant  five 
or  fix  leagues,  about  twd  o'clock  anchor'd 
in  Portland  road. 

6.  Sail’d  out  of  Portland  road  about  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning  for  Guernfey ,  where  fhe  was 
bound  V  at  10  o'clock  at  night  anchor’d  in 
St  Maria  road  in  Guernfey. 

7.  W eigh’d  and  run  into  the  pier  about  three' 
o’clock,  alfo  four  fail,  anchor'd  in  the  road 
by  the  governor's  orders. 

8.  Received  on  board  a  calk  of  bread,  and  one 
of  water ;  about  nine  in  the  morning  a  boat 
came  a  longfide  with  an  order  to  get  under 
fail,  or  the  caftle  would  fire  and  fink  us. 
It  then  blowing  a  hard  gale  of  wind,  fent 
afhore  to  the  governor  begging  we  might 
lie  till  the  weather  was  more  moderate, 
which  was  refufed.  At  1 1  unmoor'd,  tho' 
we  had  three  anchors  down. 

9.  Sail’d  out  of  St  Maria1  s  road,  blew  hard 
from  the  E.  S.  E.  with  a  ftrong  gale  5  fhip'A 
feveral  large  feas,  tho’  under  double  reefed 
main  fail  and  jib  j  at  feven  took  the  third 

reef 
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reef  in  of  the  main  fail,  it  being  very  fqu al¬ 
ly  ;  fhip’d  feveral  feas  upon  deck. 

11.  About  ten  in  the  morning  faw  Portland , 
bearing  N.  E.  about  6  leagues. 

12.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  anchor’d  in  Port¬ 
land  road  in  fix  fathom  water ;  the  fouther- 
moft  point  bearing  S.  S.  E.  At  fix  the  cuf- 
tom  houfe  boat  came  on  board,  and  or¬ 
der’d  us  to  proceed  to  the  Mather  Bank  in 
order  to  perform  another  quarantine.  At 
four  in  the  morning  weigh’d  and  fail’d. 

13.  At  fix  in  the  evening  anchor’d  on  the  Ma¬ 
ther  Bank .  At  four  the  cuftom  houfe  fmack 
came  alongfide,  and  ordered  us  nearer  into 
the  ifland ;  we  weigh’d  and  run  into  four 
and  half  fathom  water. 


Remarks  on  the  Muther  Bank. 

15.  Received  on  board  one  hogfhead  of  beer; 
got  up  fome  of  the  goats  fkins  to  dry  and 
repack.  From  the  15th  to  the  1 8th  em¬ 
ployed  in  drying,  unbending,  and  repairing 
the  fails. 

Nov.  18,  Mr  Cooley ,  collector,  came  alongfide 
to  take  our  depofitions  in  relation  to  the 
people  that  had  been  on  board ;  we  inform¬ 
ed  him  that  Mr  Pucker ,  the  mayor’s  fon 

O  3  of 
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of  Weymouth,  Mr  Adams ,  the  poll:  mafter, 
and  feveral  other  perfons  whom  they  did 
not  know,  had  been  on  board ;  and  that 
the  captain,  and  all  the  people  except  Mr 
Brown ,  had  been  on  fhore  at  Weymouth  and 
Guernfey ,  and  had  been  on  board  the  Prince 
George ,  Capt.  Bur  ford ,  from  St  Kitts . 

20.  Received  on  board  44  pounds  of  frefh  beef. 

24.  Received  on  board  one  barrel  of  beer  and 
fome  coals. 

27.  Received  on  board  37  pounds  of  frelh  beef, 
and  fome  coals. 

Dec .  1.  Received  on  board  22  pieces  of  beef. 

5.  Received  one  barrel  of  beer  and  fome  coals. 

9.  Received  ditto. 

12.  Received  more  coals. 

16.  Received  one  barrel  of  beer  and  fome  coals. 

22.  Received  fome  coals,  and  26  pounds  of 
frefh  beef. 

28.  Received  fome  coals  on  board. 

30.  Received  a  ferkin  of  beer. 

3  1.  Received  fome  coals. 

Jan.  2.  Received  a  firkin  of  been 

4.  Received  one  bufhel  of  coals, 

6.  Received  fome  coals. 

7.  Received  48  pounds  of  frefh  beef,  and  4 
bufhels  of  coals. 

1 1.  Received  30  pounds  of  beef. 

16.  Re- 
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1 6.  Received  four  bufhels  of  coals,  and  60 
pounds  of  frefli  beef. 

1 8.  Received  one  barrel  of  beer. 

*■ 

19.  Received  four  bufhels  of  coals. 

22.  Received  52  pounds  of  frefh  beef. 

27.  Received  four  bufhels  of  coals  and  feme 
beef. 

February  1 .  A  man  of  war’s  boat  called  along- 
fide  to  know  from  whence  we  came,  and 
with  an  intent  to  prefs  the  men. 

2.  Received  on  board  a  barrel  of  beer. 

4,  Received  on  board  two  bufhels  of  coals. 

7.  Received  100  weight  of  beef 

8.  Mr  Stiles ,  the  collector's  clerk,  came  a- 
longfide,  and  examined  the  captain  con¬ 
cerning  the  cargo.  Received  100  weight 
of  beef 

14.  Employed  in  drifting  the  canary  feed  in  or¬ 
der  to  take  the  hogfheads  from  under  the 
bags ;  found  molt  of  them  knaw’d  by  the 
rats  and  mice.  Received  on  board  four 
bufhels  of  coals,  and  one  barrel  of  beer. 

15  and  16.  Employed  in  the  fame  work. 

Feb.  18.  At  noon  the  tide  furveyor  came  a- 
longfide  with  a  matter  builder,  fail  maker, 
and  a  blackfmith.  The  one  to  infpect  into 
the  hull  of  the  vefTel,  the  other  the  fails 

O  4  and 
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and  other  materials,  the  fmith  to  make 

'  '■ 

bars  to  fecure  the  hatches. 

24.  Received  on  board  by  our  own  boats*  fix 
boat  loads  of  ballaft,  and  the  iron  bars*bolts* 
and  nails  to  fecure  the  hatches. 

25.  Bar’d  the  main  hatch  down  with  four  crofs 
bars  bolted  and  nailed  down  to  the  deck, 
and  thro3  the  hatches. 

27.  Received  on  board  fome  frefh  beef,  fixbu- 
fhels  of  coals*  and  half  a  hundred  of  bread, 

March  2.  At  noon  the  Arundel  man  of  war* 
Capt.  Lloydy  came  out  of  -the  harbour. 

3.  The  brig  came  out  of  the  harbour*  and  an- 
chord  along-fide  of  us, 

5.  Received  four  fmall  cades  of  water  from  the 
brig. . 

6.  At  eight  in  the  morning  unmoor’d*  and 
hove  fhort  on  the  fmall  bower.  At  half 
paft  ten  Capt.  Lloyd  made  the  fignal  to 
weigh ;  at  noon  weigh’d  in  company  with 
the  brig  Mary  and  Elizabeth *  —  Bayly * 
commander.  This  was  the  brig  appointed 
by  the  government  to  receive  us  after  our 
Hoop  fhould  be  funk. 

March  7.  At  fix  made  the  Needle  point  diftant 
four  miles  5  ordered  to  keep  on  the  lar¬ 
board  of  the  Arundel  man  of  war.  At  fe  - 
ven  faw  the  land,  bearing  N.  W.  b  N.  dif¬ 
tant 
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tant  about  eight  leagues.  At  noon  the 
Start  point  bore  N,  W.b  N.  about  5  leagues. 

8,  At  four  the  Jiart  point  bore  N.  N.  E.  (the 
courfe  being  altered  at  1 1  the  day  before) 
diftant  feven  or  eight  leagues.  At  three 
the  commodore  brought  too,  to  found.  Bore 
away,  fleered  W.  S.  W.  At  feven  brought 
too  under  the  commodore’s  ftern ;  he  fent 
his  boat  along  fide  to  give  us  his  orders,  viz. 

That  he  would  lay  too  till  1 2  o’clock,  if  the 
wind  continued,  and  in  the  morning,  when  he 
fhould  hoift  his  colours,  we  fhould  get  our  top 
gallant  maft,  top  fail  yard,  and  fquare  fail  yard 
down  ;  and  that  he  would  fend  fome  ballaft  on 
board,  and  that  we  fhould  do  all  that  was  ne- 
ceftary  to  be  done  in  the  infide.  Sounded  in 
43  fathom  5  at  fix  the  commodore  made  the 
fignal  to  get  every  thing  ready  to  fink  the  vef- 
fel ;  got  the  top  fail  yard  down.  Received  on 
board  from  the  brig  two  boat  loads  of  ballaft. 
At  eieht  the  commodore  fent  orders  to  hoift 
our  colours  as  foon  as  we  were  ready  for  fink¬ 
ing.  Got  the  boat  on  board,  and  lafh’d  her 
down  to  the  deck.  At  nine  hoifted  our  colours 
at  the  toping-lift ;  the  commodore  came  along 
fide,  and  ordered  us  to  let  go  our  anchors,  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  let  go  our  beft  bower  anchor,  and 

wee  red 
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weered  it  out  to  the  bitter  end  and  after  that 
our  fmall  bower  anchor,  and  weered  it  out  one 
third  of  the  cable,  both  cables  being  clinked 
to  the  rqaft  at  the  fame  time. 

Note .  She  brought  up  by  the  bed  bower  an¬ 
chor,  the  tide  fetting  to  the  weft  ward,  the  wind 
about  N.  b  W. 

The  manner  of  finking  her  was  as  follows. 
There  were  five  auger  holes  boar’d  on  the 
ftarboard  bow,  two  of  which  were  cut  into 
one  with  a  duffel ;  one  fcuttle  cut  in  the  band 
in  the  entering  place  on  the  larboard  fide ;  one 
cut  by  Mr  Bajkervil' s  people,  by  the  commo¬ 
dore’s  orders,  in  the  buttock,  a  little  before  the 
crutch,  and  the  other  in  the  wafte  by  myfelf, 
and  Nathaniel  Walker ,  both  on  the  ftarboard 
fide.  At  nine  o’clock  we  were  ordered  into 
the  boat,  wherd  we  remained  at  a  little  diftance 
until  fhe  funk,  which  was  at  one  quarter  paft 
io  in  the  morning.  When  we  left  her  there 
was  about  five  feet  and  a  half  of  water  in  her 
hold.  The  Start  point  bearing  N.N.  E.  three 
quarters  E.  diftant  13  leagues,  and  about  45  fa¬ 
thom  water. 

1 

Saturday ,  March  g.  At  ten  at  night  anchor’d 
on  the  Mitt  her  Bank  of  Woodsnbridge ,  in  the 
brig  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 
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Observations  on  the  JOURNAL. 

A  Bout  the  9th  of  Augujl ,  1753,  CapL 
Clemens  anchored  and  moored  in  Al- 
gier  Mould.  The  winds,  for  feveral  days  be¬ 
fore,  were  very  light,  fo  that  they  fcarce  failed 
above  two  miles  an  hour,  and  what  winds  they 
had  were  from  the  north  and  eaft  points,  which 
blew  diredtly  out  of  Algier  Mould.  The  2d, 
3d,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  the  fame  month, 
they  had  many  hours  calm  every  day,  there¬ 
fore,  tho’  they  were  a  day  or  two  off  Cape 
Cajfan ,  they  not  only  wanted  wind  to  carry 
them  in,  but  what  wind  they  had,  blew  in  their 
teeth,  and  fo  it  continued  till  the  pth,  about  10 
in  the  morning,  when  it  was  variable,  after¬ 
wards  blowed  from  the  fouth  weft,  on  which 
the  captain  boldly  ran  into  the  Mould ,  and 
anchored. 

It  was  reported,  that  the  captain  hovered  on 
the  coaft  feveral  days,  being  afraid  to  go  in,  on 
account  of  the  Plague  being  at  that  time  at 
Algiers ;  but  this  was  a  falfe  report,  for  the 
captain  made  an  affidavit,  on  his  arrival  in  Lon¬ 
don ,  that  the  wind  was  againft  him,  and  pre¬ 
vented  him  from‘getting  in  foonerj  and  that 

there 
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there  was  no  Plague  at  Algier  at  that  time* 
nor  after.  This  affidavit  was  made  before  the 
Lord  Mayor. 

It  is  fo  far  from  appearing,  that  the  men 
were  lick,  during  their  ftay  at  Algier ,  that  the 
contrary  is  (hewn ;  for  on  the  4th  of  Septem¬ 
ber^  moft  of  the  {hip’s  crew  were  on  fhore  at 
the  merchant’s  houfe,  and  there  employed  in 
packing  the  {kins,  bagging  the  canary  feed* 
pocketting  the  flax  and  wool,  and  in  thefe  two 
laft  employments,  what  is  very  remarkable  is, 
that  the  men  got  into  the  bags  bare-footed  to 
tread  the  wool  clofe  down.  As  the  veflel  was 
a  floop,  and  but  one  deck,  the  failors,  not  only 
during  their  ftay  at  Algier ,  but  the  whole 
voyage  after,  were  obliged  to  eat  and  fleep  on 
thefe  very  go6ds  and  merchandize. 

It  is  very  true,  that  September  is  not  the  fea- 
fon  for  any  Plague  being  rife  in  Algier  y  as  I 
have  before  {hewn  ;  befides,  the  winds  were 
chiefly  from  the  north-eaft  quarter,  which  are 
well  known  to  extinguifh  a  Plague  with  as 
much  expedition  as  water  does  fire. 

*  *  v..'V 

The  7th  of  September  a  Danifh  fhip  and  an 
Englifh  fnow  failed  for  Europe  -y  and  on  the 

1 5th 
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i  5th  an  Englijh  billander  failed  from  this  port, 
fince  which  we  have  not  heard  of  any  infec¬ 
tion  either  in  Denmark  or  amongft  us. 

The  floop  failed  from  Algier  the  19th  of 
§e$temher>  and  on  the  3  oth  anchored  in  G¥- 
hr  altar  bay.  The  day  following*  being  the 
firft  of  October ,  the  product  matter  came  on 
board  the  veffel,  examined  her  and  the  bill  of 
health,  which  was  clean .  At  this  time,  for 
form  fake,  he  ordered  fix  days  quarantine,  not- 
withftanding  which  the  officers  were  fo  well 
fatisfied  that  the  veffel  was  healthy,  that  on  the 
5  th  day  they  allowed  her  grodudt.  The  day 
following  the  crew  went  afhore  and  water'd, 
and  the  next  day,  a  bale  of  goods,  part  of  her 
cargoe,  was  delivered  to  the  merchants  3  but 
we  are  ft  rangers  to  any  injury  done  to  the 
garrifon,  or  any  of  the  inhabitants.  Here 
they  bought  bread  for  the  fhip’s  ft  ore,  &c. 
and  carried  it  off. 

On  the  4th  of  Nov.  the  floop  arrived  In 
Bortlaiid  road ,  where  fhe  ftayed  till  the  6th, 
during  which  time  all  the  people  went  afhore, 
except  Mr  Brown. 


The 
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The-  mayor’s  fan  o£,  Weymouth,  Mr '  Adams 
the  poft-tnafter,  and  fevered  other  gentlemen, 
were  on  board  this  veile!  for  fame  time  ;  nay, 
the  captain  converged  on  fhore  with  many  of 
the  merchants,  treated  them  with  almonds, 
Algier  wine,  and  other  things,  which  he  fent 
for  from  aboard.  There  is  a  deposition  of 
thefe  people  being  on  board,  and  it  was  taken 
by  Mr  Cooley ,  the  colledtor.  When  the  cap¬ 
tain  failed  for  Guernfey  y  they  took  from  thence 
one  Mr  Joint  Slaughter  for  a  pilot  •  and  not- 
withftanding  all  thefe  tranfadtions,  no  Plague 
was  felt  by  any  perfon  at  Weymouth . 

X  *  *  *  w 

On  the  6th,  about  io  in  the  evening,  the 
floop  arrived  in  St  Maria  road,  in  Guernfey ; 
next  morning  weighed  anchor,  and  run  into 
the  pier.  Capt.  Clemens  waited  on  the  gover¬ 
nor,  fbewed  him  his  clean  patent,  told  him  he 
came  from  Algier ,  but  laft  from  Gibraltar . 
At  this  time  the  governor  was  very  civil, 
afked  him  to  drink  fome  Frontiniac  with  him, 

and  there  was  no  objection  made.  Nay,  they 
took  in  bread  and  water,  and  the  failors  came 

on  fhore.  The  veffei  was  confign’d  to  Mr  De 

Jerfey,  of  Guernfey . 


It 
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«  •  *  1 

It  happened  very  unlucky  for  Capt.  Clemens , 
as  he  was  walking  about  the  town,  to  meet 
(about  2  o'clock)  a  man  who  afked  him  who 
he  was,  and  from  whence  he  came  ?  The 
captain,  not  knowing  him,  anfwered  him  a 
little  roughly,  but  faid  from  Algier ,  and  laft 
from  Gibraltar .  Some  words  pa  fled  between 
them,  and  on  parting,  the  gentleman  told  the 
captain,  that  he  would  make  him  to  know  who  he 
was. — Who  fhould  this  gentleman  be,  but  the 
attorney  general  of  Guernfey .  In  about  an 
hour,  or  little  more,  a  general  council  was  call’d, 
at  which  were  prefent  Capt,  Clemens  and  Mr 
*  William  Craf swell,  a  young  gentleman,  who 
was  an  apprentice  to  a  merchant  at  Algier , 
and  a  paflenger  of  the  captain’s.  The  refult 
of  the  council  was,  that  the  veflel  fhould  per¬ 
form  a  quarantine  of  forty  days  in  the  great 

road . - This  account  I  had  from  Mrs  Clemens, 

the  captain's  wife . 

To  proceed  to  the  journal, —The  captain  and 
paflenger  went  on  board  in  the  evening,  and 
about  9  the  next  morning  the  captain  received 
orders  to  fail  diredtly,  or  the  caftle  fhould  fire 
and  fink  him.  Capt.  Clemens  fent  to  the  go- 

*  Is  the  fon  of  Mr  Craf swell \  Timber- merchant. 

yernor, 

(  #  * 
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verncr,  to  beg  that  they  might  flay  till  the 

i  ■■ 

weather  was  more  moderate,  it  then  blowing  a 
hard  gale  at  E.  S.  E.  and  very  dangerous  to  put 
to  fea ;  however,  his  petition  was  rejefted,  and 
he  was  forced  out*  altho’  at  that  time,  he  was 
riding  with  three  anchors  out,  the  ftorm  being 
violent* 

It  blowed  fo  hard  at  fea,  that  at  firft  they 
fleered  under  a  jibb  and  a  double  reefed  main 
fail,  and  the  ftorm  increasing,  they  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  take  in  the  third  reef  of  the  main  fail,  for 
Safety*  notwithftanding  which  they  fhipped 
Several  large  feas,  and  were  in  great  danger. 

I  Should  apprehend*  as  the  ftorm  was  fo  fu^ 
rious,  the  governor,  attorney  general,  &c.  might 
have  been  fo  humane  as  to  have  confented  to 
the  veftel’s  flaying  till  the  weather  abated,  as 
the  ifland  could  not  have  Suffered  by  the  fhip 
or  crew  whilft  at  anchor,  and  as  there  was  not 
any  illnefs  on  board* 

I  Should  have  obferVed,  in  its  proper  place? 
that  Capt  Clemens ,  in  his  paffage  from  Gibraltar 
to  Weymouth^  met  at  fea,  on  the  2 1  ft  of  OBober^ 
the  Prince  George  from  St  Kit’s,  bound  for 
Lo?idons  that  the  captain  was  on  board  him 
^  fome 
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fome  time,  and  the  fhip  arrived  in  the  river 
very  healthy. 

To  go  on,  notwithflanding  this  great  ftorm, 
the  Fawey  arrived  again  in  Portland  road,  on 
the  1 2th  of  November ,  about  4  in  the  morning, 
and  at  6,  the  cuftom-houfe  boat  went  on  board, 
and  ordered  the  vefiel  to  Muther  Bank ,  to 
perform  another  quarantine,  where  £he  arrived 
on  the  13th.  At  this  time  fhe  had  been  from 
Algier  near  eight  weeks,  which  is  fufficient 
either  for  killing  any  difeafe  or  deftroying  the 
failors,  had  any  infection  been  on  board  the 
vefiel,  and  not  only  them,  but  the  turtle 
doves,  hogs,  and  antelopes,  which  were  prefents 
to  the  captain  and  his  friends. 

By  the  logg-hook  it  appears,  that  Mr  Styles  the 
colle&or’s  clerk,  came  along  fide  this  vefiel 
February  the  8th,  when  the  vefiel  lay  at  qua¬ 
rantine  on  the  Muther  Bank ,  to  examine  the 
captain  concerning  the  cargoe,  &c.  and  he  re¬ 
mains  very  well. 

4 

*  .  V  ..  *.  . 

But  if  there  had  been  any  infectious  diftem- 
per  in  the  goods,  certainly  the  failors  muft  have 
received  it  at  the  time  they  were  employed  in 
packing,  and  in  bringing  the  goods  aboard, 

P  ihifting 
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hutting  the  canary  feed,  and  other  merchandize 
when  on  board,  for  this  work  took  them  up 
three  days.  However,  the  captain  and  fhip’s 
company  did  make  an  affidavit  before  the  lord 
mayor  of  London ,  that  they  were  not  only  the 
whole  time  whilft  at  Algier ,  but  afterwards, 
all  healthy,  and  continued  fo  the  whole  voyage 
and  time  of  performing  the  quarantines. 

On  or  about  the  8th  of  'January ,  Mrs  Cle¬ 
mens,  the  captain’s  wife,  went  on  board  the 
veftel  ;  and  about  a  fortnight  after  a  fervant 
maid,  Sarah  Hales  ;  they  flayed  on  board  not 
only  whilft  the  fhip  lay  quarantine  at  the  Ma¬ 
ther  Bank ,  but  during  the  whole  quarantine 
afterwards,  which  was  12  weeks.  They  never 
were  fo  much  as  lick  on  board,  and  at  this  time 
both  are  hearty  and  well.  But  fuppofe  any 
one  of  the  ten  had  been  taken  ill  or  died  of  an 
inflammatory  or  any  other  fever,  would  not 
the  bigotted  world  have  faid  it  was  the  Plague  ? 

The  hardships  the  captain  and  crew  fuffer’d 

were,  ill,  Lying  quarantine  upwards  of  fixteen 

.  ■  .  .  . . . . 

weeks  on  the  Mather  Bank  before  the  fhip  was 
funk,  viz.  from  the  13th  of  November  1753,  to 
the  '8th  March  1754. 
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zdly,  Performing  a  further  quarantine  on 
hoard  the  brig,  from  the  9th  to  about  the  25th 
of  March . 

*  ** '  (  '  .  t  .  .  .  ,  *  I  V 
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jdly,  The  lofs  of  the  ftiip,  cargoe,  all  the 
wearing  apparel  of  men  and  women,  ftiip 
ftores,  and  every  other  article. 

4thly,  The  great  hazard  they  rifqued  in 
foundering  or  being  call  away,  in  being  expo- 
fed  to  the  moft  blowing  weather  in  the  year  for 
eighteen  weeks. 

$  A f  A.  .  y 

Laftly,  Mrs  Clemens  and  her  maid,  in  a  cold 
winter  rainy  day,  with  bleak  winds,  were  ex- 
pofed  in  a  boat,  having,  at  the  time  of  leaving 
the  Fa<wey ,  nothing  allowed  to  cover  them,  but 
a  fort  of  a  long  gown  made  of  ozenbriggs ;  and 
of  this  they  were  again  ftripped  as  foon  as  the 
boat  came  along  fide  the  brigg.  Neither  fhift, 
petticoat,  nor  cap  had  they  to  keep  them  warm, 
during  the  whole  time,  and  happy  for  them 
that  they  did  not  get  cold,  the’  in  fo  great 
danger.  When  the  vefiel  was  funk,  the  men 
were  covered  with  frocks  and  trowzers  made  of 
ozenbrigs,  of  which  being  ftripped  as  foon  as 
they  came  to  the  brig,  they  received  other 

P  2  deaths. 
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deaths,  and  continued  aboard  about  16  days, 
after  which  they  were  landed  at  Portfmonth . 

Whether  any  of  my  readers  can  believe,  from 
this  abftradt,  that  the  Plague  was  on  board  this 
floop,  or  whether  they  can  find  out  the  caufe 
of  complaint,  I  cannot  fay.  However  I  do  fub- 
mit  to  their  own  opinions,  for  this  affair  is  as 
myfterious  to  me  as  that  of  the  Plague  ever 
being  imported  from  Turky  or  the  Eaji  Indies 
to  England ,  which  no  author  that  I  have  met 
with  could  ever  yet  prove ;  and  therefore  muff 
conclude  with  wifhing,  that  fuch  fuperftitious 
abfurdities  may  no  longer  be  entertained.  As 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  ready  to  go  on  board 
(when  commanded)  any  Turky  fhip  to  exa¬ 
mine  them,  whenever  they  are  impeached  of 
having  any  diftemper. 
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